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Washington Students Practice with IDENTIC 


Another progressive educational institution—the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.—chooses Remington Rand Identic 
practice sets to teach filing because of these advantages: 

1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. 
Materials and problems are identical to those of real business, 
giving realistic preparation for any filing requirement the student 
may encounter. 

2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades—often cutting 
equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 

3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 

Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 

students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 

obligation, so send it today. 
Free Showing of Filing Movie 

Our full-color motion picture on filing, “It Must Be Somewhere,” 

dramatizes filing problems in actual business, and will interest your 

students. Use coupon below. 


IDENTIC 






Rhode Island Teacher 
Endorses IDENTIC 


Miss Mary B. Fenton of the Mt. Pleasant 
High School, Providence, R. I., says: 

“I have used Remington Rand Identic 
Filing Practice equipment since 1925. I 
know of no other means of providing high 
school students with a marketable skill in a 
few short months, and I can honestly say 
that no other filing course comes up to that 
put out by Remington Rand.” 






Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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In leading offices all over the country, 
machine=accounting is rapidly doing away 
with hand=-accounting. Your students will 
have a better opportunity for more at= 
tractive positions and for more rapid 
advancement if they are able to operate 
National Accounting Machines. 

Mechanized accounting has proved its 
worth in offices of every kind. And the 
complete line of National Accounting 
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Machines covers the entire bookkeep= 
ing-accounting field. 

A few minutes talk with your local 
National representative, a systems 
analyst, about the latest developments 


in these fields 


may prove very 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


helpful to you 
—and to your 
CASH REGISTERS* ADDING MACHINES 


students. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 








i. 
DOCTORAL 
DEGREES— 
WHAT WILL 


THE TRAFFIC 
BEAR? 


= 


One of the current problems of graduate schools in the field of business, education, and other 
types of graduate programs in training teachers is that the administrations of these schools feel 
that they have an excessive number of doctoral candidates and that the work involved in proc- 
essing the doctoral candidate is beyond the physical ability of the staff which must undertake 
the work. The whole trend of thinking at the present moment seems to be that the number of can- 
didates working for the doctorate degree should be reduced in numbers, thereby reducing the 
number of potential holders of the degree and reducing the overload of the graduate schools 
granting such degrees. 


From one point of view this is justified. Most people who get the doctorate, whether in phi- 
losophy or in education contribute little or nothing towards progress in education through re- 
search after they have once secured their degree. Moreover if the doctorate is to be held by a 
very limited number of people, who for this reason are going to consider themselves the elite in 
the field of education, there are already too many people who are holding the doctorate degree. 


However, an entirely different point of view can be taken, and in the opinion of this writer 
should be taken. We expect every person who is a professional physician to hold a doctor of 
medicine degree. We expect every dentist who is nh of the label of “professional” to have 
the degree of doctor of dental surgery. Why then should we not expect every person who is 
interested in teaching as a profession to hold the degree of doctor in education, or if we wanted 
to make it more specific, doctor in teaching? 


There is no question that a considerable plurality and possibly a majority of all those teaching 
at any one time are not genuinely engaged in the work on a professional level. Many people ; 
far too many people in the United States, become teachers with the expectancy that they will 
use teaching as a stepping stone for marriage or toward some other kind of activity. They are 
willing to stay in the field for two or three years, or if necessary a little longer but feel that 
their service is merely transitional. Some of these people are undoubtedly competent teachers. 
Only a few of them have a genuinely professional outlook. However, those who stay in the field 
have a personal, lifelong, and professional interest in the field. They are rendering a service at 
the same level as the physician, dentist, or lawyer and there is every reason for them to achieve 
similar standards of educational rank. 


Far from producing fewer people with a doctoral degree in the field of teaching, we should 
have many, many thousands more. In fact our goal should be that every person who is a pro- 
fessional teacher in the sense that he is genuinely interested in the service he is giving and is con- 
cerned with the service as a life- long endeavor should secure his doctoral degree. This would 
involve producing many thousands of people with their doctoral degree every year. It would 
mean that schools of education would have to completely regear and reorganize their work on 
the graduate level. The doctor of philosophy degree would of course be completely out of 
order, and even much of the work required of the doctor of education would require rather 
complete reorganization. What do we want of people who are going to work for the doctorate 
in the field of education ? 


First, as Dr. Suzzalo said over 20 years ago “The first requirement of any teaching scholar is that 
he should be a civilized or a cultured man in his intellectual understandings and appreciations. 
Too many college teachers are not. They comprehend a part of civilization masterfully, but 
they are too often ignorant of the rest. Their intellectual acquisiton is patterned after the 
structure of the obelisk when it should be constructed on the lines of a pyramid.’ 


We know that many undergraduates securing their first degree are far from having attained 
the objective that Dr. Suzzalo indicates. Therefore one of the first objectives of work on the 
doctorate should be to give opportunity for further development of cultural appreciation of 
man and an ability to properly use the candidate’s understandings, appreciations, and ability 
to the maximum degree. 


A second objective of graduate work should be thorough competency in the field of subject 
matter. In theory this is provided for in many teacher-training institutions in work both at the 
bachelor’s level and at the master’s level; but in practice, however, we know this is not the case. 


It is obvious that many teachers who have secured their bachelors or masters degrees have 
not achieved adequate ability and understanding in their own fields of teaching; therefore, 
work on the doctorate for these people should involve further opportunity for the. development 
of such understandings and competencies. 





1As quoted by Earl J. McGrath, “The Education of College Teachers,” The Educational Record, xxx (July 1949) p. 369. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Not practical, obviously ...any more than trying to teach 
Office Machine Practice without the right equipment —the right SS 
kind, the right number of machines to do a real teaching job. Yo} 


0 


That’s why, today, progressive schools everywhere are installing 
Monroe Adding-Calculators — 6 for every Office Practice 

class: 5 Educators, 1 electric model. Tests prove this is the 
ideal number to assure each student sufficient class time 


really to master business arithmetic. 


Monroes, too, are the easiest, most practical machines to 
teach and learn. Monroe, for example ...and only Monroe... 
offers the Educator, a special calculator for schools, whose 
manual operation simplifies teaching by enabling each student 
to learn at a speed in keeping with individual ability. 


The result? Pupils fully trained ... familiar with 
every business problem and the Monroes they'll use 
in business later... pupils whose useful knowledge 
will be a feather in your teaching cap. 


GET THESE EFFECTIVE i Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY j Be =e Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


wt Just check those you need and return the coupon. 
The booklets listed in the coupon were noe fl You'll get them by return mail. 
written for you by experienced teachers 
... with your problems in mind. .. to help 
you become a better teacher. They are 5 ee (] Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
a treasure-trove of teaching information 
—hints, shortcuts, pointers and advice 


L 4 Teacher's Guide 


Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 


Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 


you can use daily in your classroom. . 
Monroe offers them to vou FREE! ey : s ‘ote & Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 
] Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


By Foster W. Loso, Principal, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 








EDITCK’'S 
NOTE 


MORE ABOUT 
NEW JERSEY 
SURVEY 


On this page is presented Dr. Loso’s rebuttal to Professor Nichols’ evaluation of the 
New Jersey survey, the recommendations of which are printed on page 30. 

It was our opinion when we first read Professor Nichols’ comment that he was perhaps 
a trifle harsh in his judgement of the New Jersey study. Dr. Loso also expresses some defi- 
nite opinions in the statement given below. 

The Journal of Business Education does not however believe in censoring honest and 
thoughtful statements. We believe they serve a useful purpose. First, they create in- 
terest. As soon as a point of view becomes personalized and is judged personally we be- 
come interested whereas generalities which are challenges to vaguely defined articles or 
studies mean little to the usual reader. Second, such discussion brings things into the 
open. There is nothing that is more irritating and more likely to cause suspicion than 
clandestine criticism of others. 

There are organized channels for working through our problems. We do not need to 
scheme behind each other’s backs. Therefore, the Journal of Business Education feels 
that such straightforward and candid statements as Professor Nichols and Dr. Loso have 
made are genuine contributions to better understanding in the field of business educa- 
tion, Disagreement is healthy—especially if it leads to better understanding. 





The September ‘Criticism, Comment and Challenge” column of the JouRNAL oF BusINEsS 
EDUCATION is not fair to the fine and clear thinking we all expect from the dean of business 
education. There are a number of reasons which would lead one to believe that the editorial was 
prepared perhaps a little too hastily by our friend Frederick G. Nichols. 

First, he failed either to honestly recognize the true purpose of the Survey of Business Edu- 
cation in New Jersey or to state that the survey clearly distinguished factual data from opin- 
ions and suggestions. Secondly, it was a disappointment to observe the number of “half-truths” 
drawn from a survey that had been prepared to be interpreted as written. 

Quoting from the editorial, 

“Living in a democracy we tend to assume that majority opinion is the best guide for action. 
Yet whether or not it is depends on the relative degree of competence of those canvassed. It 
rarely is taken into account in selecting participants for a study or in reporting results of it. 
Hence little if anything is proved by such studies except where facts alone, as distinguished from 
opinions, are sought. And too often guesses are obtained where opinions are asked for. Rare- 
ly, if ever, are opinions founded on adequate knowledge returned in questionnaire studies.” 

These terse sentences quite adequately express the crisp undertone of the article. There are 
few who would disagree with this thought as a generalization, but no serious thinker would make 
a sweeping specific inference from such a premise. 

The editorial seemed pointed unmistakably in the direction of the assumption that a particu- 
lar minority is better fitted to determine what is needed in business education than those who work 
daily in the field. This kind of thinking can generate a stagnant ruling clique more interested 
in sustaining their time-honored position than in progress. Secondly, who knows enough to se- 
lect those who are competent according to the standards of all others? There is no place in edu- 
cation for intellectual arrogance. 

For years, too much thought has been given to the techniques and objectives of business 
education at the expense of a much more profound force, the teacher. The classroom teacher 
is the greatest single factor to determine the success of an educational program. What do 
teachers conceive to be the ultimate purpose of their work? The answer is very important. To 
what extent does the individual aim contribute to the fulfillment of the general objective of busi- 
ness education The answer is equally important. Unless we are clear as to our fellow teacher’s 
thoughts, motives, and purposes; true strong group action will continue to be elusive. 

None of us can afford to fear democratic thinking if we but seek the ability to use the force 
and power it represents. This capacity will depend upon the trust we place in one another and 
our desire, sincerity, and skill to interpret accurately the thinking of all those interested in busi- 
ness education. 

Forty sincere and thoroughly honest people (teachers, business people, and seven educators 
from the State Department of Education of New Jersey) took active part in formulating the 
questionnaires. These people felt that a study of the type completed would among other things fo- 
cus the thinking of the educators of the State on the business education field and secondly, 
through the “solicitation of the opinion” of business teachers, guidance teachers, and principals 
determine the underlying reason for the existing program with some thought of the future. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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REMEDY WRONG POSTURE ..... 


with dtlartnott 
Adjustable vesxs 





WRONG: ‘In this picture the operator's 
‘desk is 26 inches high. As indicated by the white 
posture lines, the desk is much too low for this 
5’2” tall operator. She will experience fatigue, 
and the possibility of errors will be greatly in- 
creased. 





CORRECT: The same operator with her 
desk properly adjusted to a 29-inch height. Note 
the white posture lines now. Her stoop is gone, 
relieving the fatigue: her forearm is on the cor- 
rect 30° angle; her stroking will be faster and 
easier, with a shorter interval between strokes. 


HAMMOND DESK C0. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Over 2,000 high schools and colleges have 
adopted the Hartnett adjustable typewriting 
desk during the past two years. Reports and re- 
peated reorders from many of these schools at- 
test to the fact that this revolutionary desk defi- 
nitely promotes classroom work. They eliminate 
the long-standing problem of poor posture caused 
by desks that are too high or too low for the 
student. A simple, patented device enables the 
student easily to adjust the typewriter to any 
height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





10% of TYPING STUDENTS 


ONE TEACHER WROTE: 


IMPROVE IN CLASSWORK. “Your adjustable 


desk is a real class- 

room teaching aid. You 
TEACHERS PRAISE RESULTS ets edie a amie 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 

Research studies have dis- type.” 

closed that 70% of students, 
using normal classroom desks, 
are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or 
too low. The Hartnett adjustable desk is designed for all students: 
the 30% who do not need adjustment as well as the 70% who do. 
In the case of the latter, many teachers have verified that im- 
provement is immediate. Send for literature and see why typing 
students in hundreds of schools equipped with Hartnett adjustable 
desks are now progressing faster. 

















“Your Corrat 
7) PeUEFUE 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 


Complete information about model shown. 








' Descriptive circular about other models. HAMMOND DESK CO 
Ln 
EE RTE ERTL ETE ROO Pn ECT sae 
SLR EO MY POSITION IS .........0cee0e- 
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OFFICE PRACTICE FOR FUTURE CLERICAL WORKERS 


ENSUS statistics and newspaper 
C advertisements show’ that the 
groups classified as clerks in offices 
have increased more within the past 
years than any other classification. 
In one metropolitan Sunday paper, 
the advertisements for one day 
showed 114 individual advertisements 
listed for office occupations not need- 
ing sienography whereas 91 were 
listed requiring a knowledge of sten- 
ography. Further checking showed 
that many of the offerings in the 
stenographic field required knowledge 
of the clerical field. 

With the advent of the increase in 
reports, taxes, benefits for employees, 
and statistics, more non - promotable 
jobs at the lower levels are found in 
large companies. Business educators 
have recognized that many of the 
students with low linguistic ability 
could find a place in this group of 
workers, if they were trained for the 
work. In general, stress should be 
placed on the need for accuracy in 
routine jobs, dependability in any 
activity, good work habits, and ac- 
quaintanceship with a variety of ma- 
chines. The assumption is made that 
most of these students lack initiative, 
and therefore, should be trained to 
be good followers. 

Objectives of the Course 

Faced with the problem of having 
to teach students with low normal 
ability and little or no linguistic ap- 
titude, and yet wishing to accept 
them, the commercial department of 
the Oak Park and River Forest High 
School organized the office practice 
course for seniors. This one-semester 
course is given after one year of 
typing and may be taken in addition 
to advanced typing, bookkeeping, or 
stenography. Acquaintanceship with 
the use and operation of the mimeo- 
graph, Ditto, Addressograph, Gra- 
photype, calculating machine and 
electric typewriter is the first objec- 
tive. 

Adaptability to machines, persons, 
and conditions is stressed in every 
instance. Students are trained to 
work together in proofreading, col- 
lating, slip-sheeting, and checking. 
Those students who are able to learn 
Some task easily are encouraged to 
help others with the thought that 
some knowledge of the need for 
tact in getting along with others will 
e learned. 

From time to time some students 
are placed in charge of a project so 
that they will learn to recognize how 
important it is for each “cog” in the 
whee! of operation to slip into its 
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by Bernice Hartmann 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 


place. One girl, said, “I think I 
would rather be a worker than a 
supervisor. People don’t follow direc- 
tions.” Her statement showed how 
much she had learned about dealing 
with people. 

Plan of Procedure 


Students are divided into three di- 
visions for greater utilization of the 
machinery and for the use of the bat- 
tery rotation plan of instruction. 
Typists, file clerks, and calculating 
machine operators compose the make- 
up of the three groups that learn the 
work and give service to the school. 

The file clerks learn the fundamen- 
tal principles of filing. When the sec- 
tion on filing begins, students pur- 





Practical Experience in Duplicating. 


chase a pamphlet on alphabetizing 
that includes rules on alphabetizing. 
Students are transferred back and 
forth from these exercises to the 
Graphotype and the Addressograph. 
Each girl is responsible for approxi- 
mately 350 to 400 names, parents’ 
names, and addresses for the school 
Addressograph files. Plates are em- 
bossed on the Graphotype, and cor- 
rections are made. Each student is 
expected to address at least one set 
of report cards, to assemble them, 
and to handle one short run Ad- 
dressograph job. Since these name 
plates are printed each grade period 
for school reports, it is necessary that 
these files be kept in perfect order. 
This activity affords an excellent op- 
portunity to instill the need for ac- 
curacy in work and for meeting a 
deadline promptly. 

In addition, the students use the 
alphabetic system of filing 75 letters 


with cross references. If the class 
is able to move more rapidly, then 
additional work is performed on let- 
ter filing through the numeric, geo- 
graphic, and subject filing. Each stu- 
dent works eight or nine hours on 
clerical work performed for the 
school offices, usually under the su- 
pervision of the registrar. 

Calculating machine operators 
work on the routine statistical mate- 
rial for the school registrar. On the 
key-driven machines, emphasis is 
placed on addition to five columns, 
multiplication through the permanent 
decimal point, subtraction, and divi- 
sion. Occasionally a student will 
work beyond the fundamental proc- 
esses. On the crank-driven machine, 
enough short-cuts are added to these 
fundamental processes to cover two 
weeks’ work. 

Typists are organized to type any- 
thing in the field through carbon copy 
work, ditto carbon work, and stencil 
typing. This work is placed on a 
service basis for the teachers and 
includes assignments of students to 
heads of departments. The amount 
of this work is controlled by the 
teacher of office practice, but each 
student is expected to produce a 
maximum amount of work according 
to his ability. Those students with 
little typing ability learn the mechani- 
cal operation of the mimeograph in 
greater detail and often become very 
adept in operating the machine. To 
give breadth of experience and to 
supplement the operating knowledge 
learned in performance, a set of ques- 
tions regarding the mimeograph has 
been compiled. The answers to these 
questions are found in _ reference 
pamphlets or through experience and 
must be typed in form to meet the 
requirements of school standards for 
written papers. 


Equipment Used in the Course 


Few office machines courses origi- 
nate without having inherited ma- 
chines from various offices. After 
making surveys of types of machines 
used and reading what others have 
said, some conclusions were reached. 


Typewriters hold the first place. 
The equipment includes three pica 
machines, two elite eighteen-inch car- 
riage typewriters, one mathematics 
typewriter, two elite standard type- 
writers, and one electric typewriter. 


Additional equipment includes two 
electric mimeographs, one manual 
mimeograph, one liquid duplicator, 
thirteen calculating machines, two 


Graphotypes (one key-driven), one 
Addressograph, one illuminated 
drawing board on individual stand, 
one portable illuminated drawing 
board, and one paper cutter. 

Various sundries such as stapling 
machines, stylii, lettering guides, col- 
lating rack, rulers, and scissors are 
in use. 

In addition, adding machines and 
other calculating machines are bor- 
rowed from the bookkeeping rooms 
for demonstration unless demonstra- 
tions are arranged with the company 
representatives. 


Textbooks 

With the wide range of differences 
in abilities found in the students tak- 
ing the course, one textbook has not 
seemed advisable. Textbooks fur- 
nished by the calculating machine 
companies are used for the calcu- 
lating machine operators. 

The file clerks use .Alphabetic In- 
dexing by Ray Wall Fisher and 
Progressive Indexing and Filing pub- 
lished by Remington Rand Inc. 

The typists use the service manuals 
for the typewriters, instruction pam- 
phlets issued by A. B. Dick Company 
for mimeograph operators, and serv- 
ice books for the various duplicating 
machines. 

Reference books include the dic- 
tionary, telephone books, telephone 
manuals, telephone pamphlets, text- 
books written for office practice and 
secretarial practice courses, a_busi- 
ness encyclopedia, and_ secretarial 
handbooks. Catalogs from office 
equipment houses are used sometimes 
to illustrate material. 


Unit on the Telephone 

Following a survey of graduates, 
a unit on the telephone was intro- 
duced this year for the opening week. 
The addition was prompted by re- 
quests received for training on PBX 
switchboards. 

After considerable investigation 
and direct training for the instructor 
at the telephone company, an outline 
was made with the aid of the young 
woman in charge of the high school 
relations program of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. 

This unit covers instruction in the 
general usage of the _ telephone. 
Stress was placed on the fine points 
of customer handling necessary for 
the correct use of the telephone and 
on the responsibility delegated to 
the relief operator who represents her 
employer to the public. 

Not only were telephone numbers 
actually found in the telephone book, 
but movies were seen on telephone 
courtesy and on the work of the re- 
ceptionist. The vocabulary of the 
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telephone was studied. The _ tech- 
niques of customer relations were 
discussed through the use of prob- 
lems encountered by the instructor 
in the course of her relief work. 
After this 
voice recordings of the 
readings of an article on voice were 
A num- 


information, 
students’ 


general 


made and transcribed back. 
ber of enlightening observances were 
made by the students about them- 
selves. 

This unit of work serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the importance 
of courtesy and service in office work. 
Throughout the semester, the tele- 
phone is used as a medium for get- 
ting students to become conscious of 
the importance of the voice in cus- 
tomer relations. Each girl has an op- 
portunity to answer the telephone and 
to serve as receptionist for the class. 

Individual Differences 

Throughout the course particular 
attention is paid to the student’s in- 
dividual desires and abilities. Many 
of these students learn to know their 
limitations and all of them learn to 
know what they like most. 

The students are watched to dis- 
cover if the particular project is too 
difficult or if there is absolutely no 
adaptability. A number of these stu- 
dents have no interest in and little 
knowledge about mathematics. They 
make poor calculating machine opera- 
tors. In these cases, the requirements 
are adjusted to make learning only 
the four fundamental 
necessary. Then the instructor sug- 
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processes 


gests where aptitude is appare tt, if 
the student is unable to make | de- 
cision. 

Although: this course is organized 
with the idea of acquaintanc«ship 
foremost, vocational competency upon 
the machine or type of clerical work 
is held as a requirement for full 
credit in the course. 

Sometimes the student must be 
taken from the activity and viven 
something different. There are ‘imes 
when the teacher’s ingenuity is 
pressed for some incentive to get a 
student to work. However, the prac- 
tical application of the work appeals 
particularly to the person of higher 
intelligence whose school achievement 
is far below the expected result. 
Then too, the student of low normal 
ability who finally reaches the last 
year of school has developed enough 
tenacity of purpose to try anything 
within his limitations. This student, 
upon graduation, usually makes the 
best adjustment to the non-promo- 
table type of job. 

To stimulate these students and to 
bring them to maximum production 
is not an easy task, but the instructor 
has two great motivating factors in 
control—novelty and practicality. 

At the end of the semester a sum- 
mary is given by the instructor on the 
use and operation of each machine. 
The final examination includes cleri- 
cal aptitude tests, as well as achieve- 
ment tests. Then a conference is held 
with each student to plan for further 
study or immediate employment. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is a question that has been asked by many teachers: 


Is there planning for the future in business education? 


The recommendations made at the 1948 workshop in business education conducted 
in connection with the annual meeting of the New York State Vocational & Practi- 


cal Arts Association provide a splendid answer to this question. 


marized on page 41. 
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They are sum- 
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A SURVEY OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


O* E of the recent large scale de- 
velopments in electrically oper- 


ated office machinery is the electric 


typewriter, Frequently adding ma- 
chines, calculators, cash registers and 
punched card machines, all driven by 


electricity, are encountered in the 


modern office. Now application of 
electrical power to the typewriter has 
brought out many advantages not 
possessed bv the regular manually op- 
erated machine. In the progress of 
typewriter growth, more and more 
emphasis has been placed on both 
quality and quantity of typewriter 
work. The new manual typewriters 
are easily operated but the electric 
typewriters bring these advantages 


IBM Electric 


to heights never before attained. 
Some of the profitable benefits of all 
electric typewriters are given below. 


Advantages of Electric Typewriters 


First, greater speed can be achieved 
on the electric typewriter. Tests con- 
ducted by various schools and com- 
panies, such as one completed by the 
Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, have shown that the average 
typist will increase his speed by 
twenty per cent or more on an elec- 
tric typewriter. Most of the present 
world speed records in typewriting 
are held by persons who used elec- 
tric machines in these contests. The 
all-time record is held by Miss Mar- 
garet Hamma who attained a rate 
of 149 net words per minute in 1941 
on an electric typewriter. Second, 
little energy is required in the opera- 
tion of the electric typewriter. At the 
end of a day’s work, there is little 
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fatigue on the part of the operator 
since the typist exerts only a small 
amount of effort in operating an elec- 
tric typewriter. The real power blow 
of the type bar is accomplished by 
another source of energy. The car- 
riage is returned and the automatic 
line spacer is operated by electricity. 
This enables the operator to keep his 
fingers on the keys at all times. 
Third, more work may be completed 
on an electric typewriter. It is esti- 
mated by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of electric typewriters that 
four electrics will fulfill the work of 
five manual machines in a full day’s 
typing. Fourth, the imprint of the 
carbon copies can be controlled on 


Remington Rand Electric 


the electric typewriter. The force of 
the type bar striking the paper can 
be lowered or raised by means of im- 
pression controls. Up to twenty clear 
carbons are possible on all electric 
machines without any added effort 
on the part of the typist. Fifth, with 
all these advantages, operation costs 
are low on an electric typewriter. 
The average daily cost for electricity 
for a machine operating a full eight 
hours is approximately 1c. 


Features of Various Machines 


At the present time, three com- 
panies are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electric typewriters. They 
are (1) International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, commonly called 
IBM, (2) Remington Rand Inc. and 
(3) Underwood Corporation. The 
machines produced by these concerns 
contain all features of electrically op- 
erated typewriters but are different 


from each other in many aspects, 
some of which are listed below: 
IBM Remington Underwood 
Models Two One 
Keyboard Standard Standard 
(with slight 
variation in 
F special keys) 
Dip of Stroke 5/32” 1/4” 
IBM has been making electric 
typewriters continuously since 1931. 
In addition to its standard electric 
model, the corporation manufactures 
an executive model, available with 
one of four specially designed type 
faces: bold face, secretarial, docu- 
mentary, or modern. This machine 
is unique in that it allots each letter 
of the alphabet a certain specified let- 
ter space based on 1/32”, ranging 


One 
Standard 


3/16” 


Underwood Electric 


from i having 2/32” to m having 
5/32”. By the use of a double space 
bar, one 2/32”, the other 3/32”, per- 
fect right and left hand margins can 
be obtained. The first difference to be 
noted on both of the IBM electric 
models is the low level of the key- 
board. The banks of keys are raised 
only slightly from each other which 
is in direct contrast to the manual 
typewriter where the four rows of 
keys are separate and distinct. It is 
the claim of IBM that when a typist 
has made the slight adjustment from 
the standard machine, much greater 
speed and efficiency is secured in his 
typing work. On all IBM typewrit- 
ers, minor changes have been made 
in the keyboard. These variations 
have been confined to special keys 
such as the apostrophe and ditto sign 
—all the letter and number keys have 
been left as found on the ordinary 
typewriter. The machine is furnished 
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in six colors in addition to the stand- 
ard grey. 

Remington Rand Inc., is the latest 
company to begin the continuous pro- 
duction of electric typewriters. How- 
ever, in 1925, Remington started to 
experiment and actually manufac- 
tured some electric models but the 
venture was dropped. Large scale 
production of electric typewriters 
was not started until 1948. A feature 
of the Remington electric is the 
“Front Control Panel.” This panel 
is placed just above the keyboard and 
contains the electric switch, mani- 
fold dial control, margin release, tab 
set, ribbon indicator, tab clear, and 
ribbon reverse. This arrangement en- 
ables the operator to perform his typ- 
ing operations in a quick and easy 
manner. For their electric type- 
writer, Remington has developed a 
new type known as the Remington 
Rand type. The letters of this type 
are spaced so that each is given more 
of its proportional width. The pur- 
pose of the type, which is somewhat 
between the pica and elite in size, is 
to assure faster reading and clearer 
carbon copies. The keyboard of the 
Remington electric typewriter is 
completely standard in all respects. 
Yet, each key stands out as an in- 
dividual unit. A_ definite color 
scheme, whereby the regular keys are 
white and special operating keys as 
the back space and carriage return 
are black, has been devised. The 


keys are in banks, divided and 
marked. 
Underwood Corporation — intro- 


duced its electric typewriter in 1946. 
The keys of the Underwood electric 
have been placed on what is called 
a “Console Keyboard” where the 
angle between the rows of keys is not 
as pronounced as that of a manual 
machine. Nevertheless, its appear- 
ance resembles a standard typewriter. 
The Underwood keyboard contains 
two electric carriage return bars and 
automatic line spacers, one at each 
side of the banks of keys. The mar- 
gin release, tab set and tab clear are 
placed close to the keyboard so as to 
be easily accessible to the operator. 
All features of the Underwood stand- 
ard typewriter have been incorpo- 
rated into its electric model. For ex- 
ample, the two different scales on the 
Underwood manuals to eliminate 
guesswork in the centering of type- 
written work have been made a part 
of its electric model. 


Savings in Labor Cost Claimed 


All three companies producing 
electric typewriters have their own 
added characteristics which make one 
machine preferred by purchasers over 
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its competitors. The biggest handi- 
cap faced in the marketing of the 
electric typewriter has been its cost. 
The lowest priced electric machines 
of the three concerns are about twice 
the price of a standard manual type- 
writer. Although the initial invest- 
ment is higher, the three companies 
which make electric typewriters point 
out that the savings effected by these 
machines more than offset their origi- 
nal cost within a very short period 
of time. The tone emitted by the new 
electric typewriters is barely audible. 
Very little distraction is caused by 
the operation of the electric motor. 
There is no possible shock from the 
playing of the keys—electric type- 
writers are played, not pounded—for 
the manufacturers have designed the 
machines so that the moving parts 
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from the electric motor are insulated 
with rubber. 

With increased costs in labor and 
other related fields, the drive to vard 
greater savings in office work has 
gained new impetus. Electric type- 
writers are one means by which costs 


can be cut. IBM, Underwood and 
Remington look forward to increased 
sales of their electric typewr ters, 
They anticipate that in the near fu- 
ture other manufacturers of type- 
writers will introduce their own elec- 
tric models. It is reported that Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., intends 
to present a new electric typewriter 
quite soon. Only the future will tell 
whether or not the electric typewriter 
will become the most widely used 
typewriter in this country as its ad- 
vocates now claim. 
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COTTAGE BY THE LAKE 


By Violette Desrochers, Hesser Business College, Manchester, New Hampshire 
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With the exception of a few parentheses, this design was constructed entirely 
with straight-line characters: the hyphen, underscore, and the diagonal. It was 
necessary to turn the paper, control the horizontal movement of the carriage, 
and use the variable line spacer in order to get some of the effects—especially 
the trees in the background. A degree of shading was obtained by varying the 
intensity of some of the strokes. NOTE: One lone period stands out—the knob on 
the cottage door. 

Miss Desrochers submitted this entry in the Eleventh Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducfed by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted 
in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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READING TECHNIQUES IN SHORTHAND 


id to fast, meaningful writing. 
! tering monotone in reading is 
the bellwether of the hesitant hand 
in shorthand. It is, after all, unrea- 
sonable to expect the student to flu- 
ently write what he cannot fluently 
read. It becomes essential, therefore, 
to develop in the beginning student 
that type of reading skill which will 
form a solid basis on which to build 
the ability to take rapid, meaningful 
dictation. 

The most effective approach to a 
high-level degree of skill is meaning- 
ful repetition. All too frequently, 
however, repetition means boredom; 
and when boredom sets in, meaning 
flies out. The shorthand teacher, 
therefore, is faced with a two-fold 
problem: (1) proper motivation to 
insure student attention during the 
“drill-it-into-their head” repetitions, 
and (2) a variety of approaches to 
the repetitions to bolster student mo- 
tivation. 


FF: T, meaningful reading paves the 
A fal 


What About Repetition? 

Repetition by rote is dangerous to 
the development of first-class skill. It 
is dangerous because it does not com- 
pel attention and because it wastes 
valuable shorthand time. The repeti- 
tions of reading must be such that 
they compel a lively, attentive re- 
action in the pupil. Requiring the 
pupils to trace the outlines as they 
are being read means that each pupil 
is participating in the exercise. Trac- 
ing serves to insure that the students 
are paying attention to the individual 
outlines. 

In addition to compelling attention, 
a repetitive reading procedure must 
have an element of intensity that 
serves to hasten the automatization 
processes. In the building of a skill, 
it is the short, intense bursts of ac- 
tivity in which a budding skill comes 
to blossom. In reading shorthand, 
therefore, the use of the stopwatch 
serves to intensify the experience. 
The student reading is working 
against time ; the students tracing are 
simulating the experience. 

Even with the greatest number of 
variations, a point is reached where 
tedium sets in. The teacher must be 
alert to this student reaction and 
either select another exercise or an- 
other type of drill; for the results ob- 
tained when a class is restless is un- 
economical in terms of the amount 
of time devoted to the particular ac- 
tivity. If the material is unusually 
good from a word frequency and con- 
textual point of view, it is wiser to 
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come back to the matter at periodic 
intervals and with different ap- 
proaches rather than try to combat 
student fatigue. 


What Kind of Drill? 

A drill is only as good as the ma- 
terial of which it is composed. A 
reading drill should have sensible 
content. The practice of reading in- 
dividual outlines is a valuable one. 
3ut reading individual outlines for 
the purpose of forming accurate as- 
sociations is not the same thing as 
reading to develop the ability to use 
shorthand meaningfully. This does 
not mean the drill on isolated outlines 
is wrong. It is “wrong” if it is used 
to develop reading power. Reading 
drills on individual outlines for the 
purpose of forming associations 
which will enable the student to gen- 
eralize new outlines is not designed 
to increase the ability of the student 
to read shorthand for meaning. Just 
as reading a list of words in long- 
hand will not develop reading com- 
prehension, so reading isolated out- 
lines will not foster good reading 
habits in shorthand. Reading a group 
of outlines out of context utilizes an 
analytical set of reactions in the read- 
er; reading context, on the other 
hand, sets up a language response in 
the reader. The two sets of reactions 
are different. The non - contextual 
matter involves a smaller eye span 
and calls into play logic to decipher 
the outline. Good context can be un- 
derstood by the language factors of 
the individual which are called into 
play. If the .material selected for 
repetitive reading is of intrinsically 
poor context or employs a vocabulary 
out of the grasp of the students, 
then for all practical purposes, the 
context is reduced to the “outline” 
level and will not foster the ability 
to read for comprehension. A 
thought question based on the content 
will serve to check the comprehen- 
sion of the students. 

The problem of insuring student 
motivation may be met by setting an 
attainable reading rate for the stu- 
dent to reach. A minimum of 100 
words a minute may be set. It seems 
doubtful if anything less than this 
could be thought of as rapid reading. 
In attaining a pre-determined read- 
ing rate the individual reading differ- 
ences among the students in the class 
should be considered. 


What Reading Rates? 


Perhaps the most immediate area 
of differences in beginning shorthand 
is the area of reading rates. Some 
pupils can read rapidly and meaning- 
fully while others are word-readers 
rather than thought-readers. The 
teacher should set time limits on the 
reading. This limit should be attain- 
able by the average pupil. In order 
to achieve this goal, the teacher 
should call first on the better pupils 
to read individually and then on the 
average pupils. The material should 
become easier on each successive 
reading. The slow reader will have 
had the benefit of building his read- 
ing speed by the added opportunity 
of hearing the average pupil re-read. 
The slow learner, in addition, will 
have his reading rate paced by both 
the fast as well as the slow reader. 
Slow readers should be called on 
from time to time and held to the 
class goal. 

The material in most texts provides 
passages of varying difficulty. The 
material which presents the most 
problems either from a syllabic in- 
tensity or new-principle point of view 
should be assigned to the fast read- 
ers. Easier passages should be as- 
signed to slow readers. Most pas- 
ages should be within the range of 
the average reader. In all cases, the 
reading activity should be a challenge 
that is attainable. 


Should All Reading Be Timed? 

Obviously, with each repetition, the 
material is more familiar and, hence, 
easier to read. The student should be 
told what his speed has been and the 
succeeding student should endeavor 
to decrease the reading time for the 
same passage. 

The students should always trace 
the outlines as they are being read. 
Tracing serves to focalize attention 
on the individual outlines and thus 
serves to increase accuracy. 

The goal of rapid reading should 
not be watered down by intermingling 
the objectives of accuracy or tran- 
scription. There is a time and place 
for theory. It should not be during 
the reading period. The student 
should not be stopped in the middle 
of a thought to explain the how and 
why of a given outline. Imagine try- 
ing to read a passage in longhand 
while paying attention to the ety- 
mology of the words. It goes with- 
out saying that there is a time and 
a place for pre-transcription but that 
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it should not be in the middle of a 
rapid-reading exercise. A beginning 
skill should not be complicated by try- 
ing to do too many things at one time. 
This is, perhaps, the cause of poor 
reading of longhand; it should not 
be the cause of poor reading in short- 
hand. 

A serious block to rapid reading is 
the stumbling outline that bogs down 
the reading. A definite procedure 
should be established for supplying 
the meaning of such difficult words 
or phrases. In this connection, the 
material selected for rapid reading 
should be of meaningful context that 
is within the grasp of the student for 
the particular shorthand phase in 
which he finds himself. Isolated 
phrases or words and even sentences 
do not lend themselves readily to se- 
rial comprehension in reading. It is, 
therefore, desirable to use a meaning- 
ful letter or article for a drill to in- 
crease the reading rate. 

Those Unfamiliar Outlines 

Even in meaningful context, there 
will occur unfamiliar outlines which 
will slow up the reading. It is pre- 
cisely this type of situation that must 
be controlled by the teacher. The 
students must be taught how to cope 
with new outlines. Slowness in writ- 
ing as well as reading lies in the 
hesitancy and time spent on a trouble- 
some outline. The students should be 
told not to spend time over an outline 
but to continue reading and then 
come back to try and supply a suit- 
able word. If the material is of good 
context, this is the best approach. A 
section of the board should be re- 
served for these troublesome outlines. 
At the end of the reading period, an 
accuracy drill based on these trouble- 
some words may be conducted. 

Every effort should be made to 
discourage deciphering. If a student 
hesitates more than five seconds, the 
teacher should supply the missing 
outline. There should be a silent 
reading period before new material 
is read. The students should be in- 
structed not to spend too much time 
on any one outline. The students 
should be permitted to request the 
meanings of troublesome outlines. 
These should be supplied by other 
students and then placed on the sec- 
tion on the board reserved for the 
accuracy drill. 

If plate-shorthand is assigned to 
be copied for homework, the material 
should be read in class. Otherwise, 
the speed of writing will be limited 
by the speed of reading; or the stu- 
dent, in order to do the assignment, 
will merely copy outlines which are 
meaningless to him. It is difficult to 


memorize or automatize matter which - 
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does not make sense. A letter or ar- 
ticle that has been previewed in class 
may be assigned for reading at home 
with the instructions that the letter 
or article should be read against a 
stopwatch until it can be read within 
a given length of time. In no case 
should material that is completely 
new be assigned. The most damaging 
remark a student can make is to say, 
“T spent hours trying to figure out 
the assignment last night and just 
couldn’t get it.” The tragedy of this 
is that the effort is actually harmful. 


How Combat Boredom? 

In addition to combatting hesitant 
reading habits, the teacher must battle 
boredom. Competition in reading is 
one way. One row may compete with 
another in reading within a certain 
time. One student may be assigned 
to pick up the reading as soon as 
the student reading hesitates more 
than five seconds. Each student may 
be required to receive a certain num- 
ber of perfect reading grades. For 
each five, he may receive a bonus. 
One student may be called on to read 
a very long passage which has been 
worked on. The student may be told 
that he will receive a special bonus if 
he can read all the material. This 
type of virtuoso performance always 
gets the attention of the class and 
also serves to bring together a large 
segment of reading material. 

Examples of good reading should 
always be commended. Poor readers 
in particular should be encouraged. 
In no case should a student be pen- 
alized for incorrect or slow reading. 
The teacher should always dictate 
from the shorthand plate rather than 
a key. The students like to feel that 
the teacher can do anything he ex- 
pects them to do. , 

Fast reading makes for fast writ- 
ing because it serves to broaden the 
students shorthand vocabulary. After 
the student has completed his theory 


he should be given every encourage. 
ment to read shorthand on his own, 
In fact, the sure index of a success. 
ful reading program in shorthand jg 
the desire on the part of the student 
to seek additional materials. The 
teacher should have a shorthand ]j- 
brary of magazines in shorthand pub- 
lished by the shorthand companies, 
The students should be told how to 
subscribe to these publications. 

A school newspaper may be pub- 
lished entirely in shorthand. Articles 
from the shorthand publications or 
other sources should be included on 
a special shorthand bulletin board. 


Special Problems of Beginning Students 


The materials of the beginning stu- 
dent should be uncomplicated by any 
consideration other than the develop- 
ment of a reading skill of shorthand 


plates. Therefore, the reading ma- 
terial should consist primarily of 


plate-notes. However the advanced 
student should be able to apply his 
reading skill in a variety of other 
applications. He should be able to 
read “cold” notes. The instructor 
should therefore dictate material and 
collect it. This material should be re- 
turned a week later. The time which 
elapses between the original take and 
the reading should gradually be 
lengthened. The advanced student 
should occasionally be called upon to 
read the notes of another student. 
The advanced student should be 
called upon occasionally to read plate 
shorthand without the benefit of a 
silent reading period. These are, 
however, applications of a_ reading 
skill. They are problems which 
would hamper the beginner seriously; 
and, they should, therefore, be re- 
served for advanced students. 

The teacher who has carefully de- 
veloped a program for skillful read- 
ing will find direct rewards in the 
development of skillful writing in 
shorthand. 
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PREDICTIONS OF THINGS TO COME IN RETAILING 


I predict new analysis of 
operating costs for 
stores 

The small store makes too few 
analyses—the large ones frequently 
the wrong ones. Isn’t it time that re- 
tail stores stopped analyzing every 
transaction on a percentage basis? 
About a year ago retailers were cry- 
ing over the lack of profits from sell- 
ing television. At that time the aver- 
age price was certainly more than 
$325.00 since that was the basic price 
of a well-known 10-inch set but as- 
sume that was the average. At even 
a 20 per cent markup, that was 
$65.00. Can’t the large stores sell a 
television with $65.00 profit? If they 
can’t, then smaller retailers are going 
to do it. 


large 


I predict increased 
service. 

At the present time in the food in- 
dustry about half of all food is sold 
ona self service basis, 30 per cent on 
a semi-self service basis, and only 20 
per cent is conducted on a counter 
service basis. Just 10 years ago almost 
80 per cent was on a counter service 
basis. I believe this self service will 
be applied to most forms of retailing. 
I admit it is not likely to happen in 
the retailing business of funerals. 

Self service as used by many stores 
today, is used both to encourage cus- 
tomers to buy more goods by having 
more items available for them to see 
and handle, and keeping selling costs 
down by having customers perform 
much of the work done by sales- 
people. Surveys show that from 38- 
50 per cent of the purchases in super- 
markets are unplanned purchases. 
Are retail salesmen doing better? 

In department stores self service 
has come to be increasingly widely 
used. This is particularly true in the 
low priced departments. Maybe you 
don’t recognize the self service in 
major stores. They have self service 
in housewares, books, toys, etc., but 
most of these departments or stores 
are not set up for self service from 
layout, from display, or from the cus- 
tomer viewpoint. The customer hunts 
for merchandise, then she hunts for 
a salesperson, and finally she hunts 
for the salesperson because the sales- 
person disappeared to have the mer- 
chandise wrapped. A check-out coun- 
ter would really save time. 

With the retail stores increasing 
the amount of nationally advertised 
branded goods, which is easier to sell 
because the customer is pretty well 
sold on the merchandise before she 
enters, self service can be expanded. 


sel ft 
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It must be recognized that in fash- 
ion merchandise and items which ap- 
peal to individual taste, we are not 
likely to get self service in the near 
future. But in that category specialty 
stores and the specialty shops of de- 
partment stores will be competing 
against one another on a service basis 
where costs will be higher. On items 
that can be sold on a self service 
basis, the department store and spe- 
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Courtesy “Vocational Trends’’ 


cialty store that attempts to compete 
with the super market operating 
costs, may find themselves in an in- 
creasingly shrinking market. 


I predict an increase i auto- 
matic vending on purely 
convenience and low cost items. 


Automatic vending has been pre- 
dicted for many years. It is not auto- 
matically profitable, but many items 
can be so sold, and due to the de- 
velopment of the mechanical know- 
how during the war, will increase in 
importance. The cost of equipment 
and servicing are high, but its per- 
fection will bring these costs down. 
Many variety and notion items can 
be sold in this manner. They were 
so sold in pre-war Europe. 

Most department stores have prac- 
tically given up selling cigarettes. On 
automatic vending machine business 
it is estimated that in 1947 $300,- 
000,000 sales were made through 
vending machines of _ cigarettes, 
$100,000,000 soft drinks, and $70,- 
000,000 worth of candy. It has been 
estimated that within 10 years over 
$5 billion dollars worth of goods and 
services will be dispensed by auto- 
matic vending machines. This is 
likely to be true because of improve- 
ments in vending machines which (1) 
make change, (2) will pour cold bev- 
erages in paper cups and drop them 
into place when a coin is inserted, 
(3) cook frankfurters and serve 


them with a bun in 20 seconds, (4) 
serve hot coffee with cream and sugar 
as desired, (5) deliver gas by coins 
dropped into coin box, etc. 

Work is now under way to perfect 
a vending machine for items that sell 
for over $1.00. There are one or 
two experiments by department 
stores selling hosiery by automatic 
vending machines. Certainly, as in 
self service, fashion merchandise in 
general is not likely to be sold by a 
vending machine. Nor is merchan- 
dise that comes in a variety of sizes, 
colors, prices, or bulky merchandise. 


I predict higher salaries and 
fewer sales personnel. 

This prediction is obvious from 
the two predictions above, since few- 
er people but better people could re- 
duce costs. In order to keep costs 
down we must improve the efficiency 
of the present retail sales personnel 
and use fewer of them. Fewer sales 
people, better trained, would make 
possible lower cost sales. A recent 
survey of customers on accounts that 
have been closed indicated that 72% 
of the customers closed their ac- 
count with a store because of sales- 
people. The other 28% reasons for 
quitting were primarily for poor store 
service and poor brand merchandise. 
Therefore we are going to have to do 
some real sales training. 


I predict a smaller salary 
range among retail store ex- 
ecutives and junior executives. 

At present the gap is so large that 
many good young people get discour- 
aged and leave for better immediate 
salaries in wholesaling and industry. 
The department stores have too large 
a gap between assistant buyer and 
buyer — the chains between trainee 
and store manager. Many top stores 
have recognized this and are doing 
something about it. They are giving 
bonuses to assistants out of the de- 
partment or store manager’s bonuses. 


I predict better selection meth- 
ods for retail store personnel. 
Testing, as an example, has not 
been tried in a sufficient number of 
cases to be considered tested. Cer- 
tainly, as the results of the army test- 
ing programs, personnel people have 
at their command adequate data to 
be able to bring about a better method 
of selection than is in practice today. 
The qualities needed for officers are 
similar to the qualities of salesmen 
and of managers and supervisors. 
With the test results—the results 
of officer experience carefully re- 
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corded, the personnel people should 
be able to give us fairly accurate tests 
to be used in retail personnel selec- 
tion. Life insurance people and a 
few retailers are doing it—so will 
more retailers. 


I predict shorter average 
working hours in retailing. 


Because of the competition of in- 
dustry for personnel the larger cities 
are being forced to reduce sales- 
person’s hours to 40 a week. Cus- 
tomer habits are retarding the short- 
ening of store hours, and many re- 
tailers will argue that it is impossible 
to shorten the hours the store is 
open. But you can walk into any 
large store in the early hours and see 
how few customers many depart- 
ments have, 

Farm communities where stores 
generally have rather long hours have 
found that because of inadequate help 
during the war they shortened their 
hours. Very few of those communi- 
ties are going back to the long hours 
because they find that the customer 
has gotten out of the habit of ex- 
pecting stores to be open at all hours. 
Of course, the too-rapid shortening 
of hours is dangerous and must be 
a gradual change as the customer be- 
comes used to shorter hours. 


I predict improved working 
conditions. 

Improved working conditions will 
come because it is so important to 
good employee relations. The impor- 
tant goal of all employer activity is 
to obtain the most efficient perfor- 
mance. from the employee, for it is the 
employee who sells the merchandise 
and gives the service. Better rest 
rooms and wash room facilities, op- 
portunities for short periods of re- 
Jaxation will be necessary in retailing 
and the wide-awake stores are now 
making great improvements in this 
respect. The employee’s attitude is 
the foundation of the customer at- 
titude toward the store, and few 
stores continue to operate success- 
fully if the employee does not hold 
them in favorable light. Any busi- 
ness firm’s reputation in the com- 
munity is largely determined by what 
the employee thinks of it. 


I predict the further develop- 
ment of the suburban store. 
Traffic conditions, both automobile 
and pedestrian, will necessitate the 
development of neighborhood trad- 
ing areas. As we get more automo- 
biles the problem increases in geo- 
metric proportion until retailers must 


take notice of this fact. Therefore 
the suburban communities will de- 
velop still further. 


I predict changes in store lay- 
out and remodeling. 

Business volume has increased, and 
layout of the first floor of larger 
stores must be redone to enable the 
people to move with the minimum of 
interference. Displays lose their 
effectiveness when crowds block your 
eyesight—and prohibit you from ex- 
amining merchandise. Billions have 
been spent since the war and com- 
petition will force other stores to re- 
model. At present chains are spend- 
ing more than twice as much money 
on remodeling as the independents— 
the customer reaction will come later. 


I predict the further develop- 

ment of market research to aid 

the retailer in the solution of 

his merchandise policies. 
Post-war competition will force the 

retailer to have a more accurate pic- 

ture of his customer, not a_back- 

handed view as he now gets. Done 

by groups not by the small store. The 

small store owner can do his own by 

asking his customers. 


I predict an expansion of store 
Services. 

Store executives have a lot of ideas, 
including tea rooms, cocktail lounges, 
etc.—but why? Why doesn’t the re- 


tailer ask his customer whit he 
wants, ‘costs considered. 

1. What will the service co-t? 

2. Can the store offer the sery- 
ice and still maintain its price p \licy? 

3. Are the store’s customers jn 
the income group which demanc's this 
service? 

4. What is competition doing? 

5. Is the service well adapied to 
the type of merchandise the store js 
selling ? 

Some will add_ services, others 
should not — volume stores should 
not. 


I predict stores are going to 
expand telephone and mail or- 
der efforts — shopping made 
easy. 

Try to get the large stores’ order 
boards in the morning. Why not 
have the order boards open evenings 
and Sundays? The store’s biggest ad- 
vertising is on Sundays and the en- 
thusiasm of the customer dies before 
she can order because the customer 
forgets by Monday. Some stores are 
doing it—others may too when they 
really need business. 


I predict 

... Oh well! Predicting future 
retail operations could go on forever 
—because retailing changes. By 
watching changes in specialized fields 
the future of the whole industry 
may be predicted. Time will tell the 
accuracy of these predictions. 





BOOKLETS FOR VISUAL AIDS USERS 


Extensive revision of two popular 
booklets, which provide information 
on sources of visual aids and sources 
of information concerning their pro- 
been an- 
Kodak 


have 
Eastman 


duction and 
nounced by 
Company. 
One booklet, Visual Aid Sources 
for Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, 
covers the most useful indexes of 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
sound slide films for education, busi- 
ness and industry, religion, and other 
fields, as well as periodicals announc- 
ing new releases. It also lists some 
organizations offering film informa- 
tion service. The indexes describe 
each visual aid; give sources from 
which it can be obtained, and the 
terms of loan, rental, or purchase. 


use, 
the 


The second booklet, Selected Ref- 
erences on Photographic Visual Aids, 
includes many of the significant 
books and booklets on the subject, 
written in the past ten years, together 
with a brief abstract or statement 
about each. It also lists the principal 
periodicals carrying articles on the 
subject. It does not list individual 
articles unless reprints are available. 
Within each section, references are 
arranged alphabetically according to 
the most significant word in the title. 
Important references which apply to 
more than one field are cross-refer- 
enced in the appropriate section. 

Copies of both booklets may be 
obtained without charge, on request 
to Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New 
York. 
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SCORING TIMED WRITINGS 


by Russell J. Hosler 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


H!i-RE are many ways of deter- 

mining scores for timed writings 
in typewriting. The one which is best 
known, and perhaps most used, is the 
traditional “net words a minute”; 
that is, deducting 10 words from the 
total words typed for each error 
made. In recent years, many teachers 
have questioned the desirability of 
using the “net words” method. They 
feel that the penalty of 10 words is 
not sufficiently flexible to meet the 
needs of the different stages in the 
development of typewriting skill. In 
the early stages, the penalty is far too 
heavy and at other times, the penalty 
may not be sufficient. Likewise, any 
method of scoring whereby a student 
may secure a minus score would 
seem to be educationally unsound. 
While a student might score zero on 
a particular effort, it does not seem 
logical that one should ever end up 
“in the hole.” Yet, that is possible 
and often happens with the “net 
words a minute” method. To say the 
least, such a situation would be most 
discouraging to a student. There are 
many other disadvantages to the “net 
words” method which have been sug- 
gested, one of which is the undesir- 
ability of combining speed and ac- 
curacy in such a manner. 

In recent years the writer has 
transferred from the practice of 
using the “net words” method to the 
“gross speed-per cent of error” meth- 
od. The gross speed is determined by 
dividing the total strokes by 5 to se- 
cure total gross words and then divid- 
ing by the number of minutes in the 
writing to secure gross words a 
minute. 

The per cent of error is determined 
by dividing the number of errors by 
the total gross words typed. For ex- 
ample, if a student typed 200 words 
(1,000 strokes) in a timed writing 
and made 6 errors, he would have 3 
oa cent of error (6 ~ 200 = .03 or 

% ). Since it is common practice to 
count only one error to a word, the 
word (5 strokes) is used as the basis 
in determining per cent rather than 
a single stroke. 

Chart Used To Find Per Cent Of Error 

To facilitate the finding of the per 
cent of error, a chart (see page 20) 
has been developed whereby gross 
words are given in one column and 
the per cent of error for different 
Nuniber of errors is given in adjoin- 


ing columns. In the case of the stu- 
dent typing 200 words and making 
6 errors, the per cent of error would 
be found by reading down the “total 
words” column to 200 and then 
across the line to the column marked 
“6 errors.” The per cent shown has 
been rounded off to the nearest 
“tenth” decimal. 

The gross speed-per cent of error 
method of determining scores in 
timed writings evaluates separately 
the factors of speed and accuracy. If 
one is going to measure speed or 
stroking rate, it seems logical that 
this factor should be measured purely 
as such with no deduction. On the 
other hand, if accuracy is to be meas- 
ured, that factor should be measured 
separately. However, for a final 
evaluation on the timed writing, the 
two factors should be combined or 
averaged into one composite score. 
This procedure will be explained 
later. 

The method of determining ac- 
curacy in relation to speed—per cent 
of error to total words typed—is, in 
the judgment of the writer, a sound 
method of ascertaining accuracy. To 
determine accuracy by means of total 
errors, or errors per minute, with no 
consideration given to speed is surely 
illogical. The student who types 200 
words in a timed writing and makes 
6 errors should not be penalized to 
the same extent as the student who 
types only 100 words and makes the 
same number of errors. In contrast, 
the per cent of error method would 
give the student the same accuracy 
score who types 200 words with 6 
errors as the student who types 100 
words and makes 3 errors. After all, 
the first student had an opportunity 
to make twice as many errors since 
he typed twice as many words. 


Similar Procedure Used In Other 
Activities 

This method of determining ac- 
curacy, or lack of accuracy, is com- 
mon practice in other activities. The 
baseball player has his batting score 
determined by the number of hits he 
makes in relation to the number of 
times he is officially at bat. The bas- 
ketball player has his accuracy for 
hitting the basket determined by the 
number of times he scores in relation 
to the number of times he shoots or 
attempts to score. Why not use this 
same procedure in determining the 





accuracy of the student in typewrit- 
ing? 

The following are suggested as ad- 
vantages of the “gross speed-per cent 
of error’ method in scoring timed 
writings in typewritings : 

1. It makes it possible for the 
teacher and the student to analyze 
speed or stroking rate purely as a 
factor in itself with no arbitrary de- 
ductions. 

2. The factor of accuracy, or de- 
gree of error, can be analyzed quickly 
and what is more important, the 
accuracy score is found in relation to 
the speed or words typed. 

3. The fact that the two factors 
of speed and errors are listed sep- 
arately, the teacher and the student 
can quickly determine which of the 
two needs special attention. It is not 
desirable, necessarily, to have the 
entire class working for speed at one 
time or accuracy at a different time. 
It is entirely likely that some mem- 
bers of the class need to give special 
attention to speed while, at the same 
time, other members of the class 
should stress accuracy. The “per cent 
of error” method makes it convenient 
for the teacher to suggest to those 
students below a certain per cent of 
error to stress speed and those stu- 
dents above a certain point to stress 
accuracy. This same procedure could 
not be conveniently applied if ac- 
curacy is evaluated on the basis of 
total errors. 

Standards 

It is easy to suggest methods of 
scoring timed writings, but it is much 
more difficult to suggest how these 
scores should be translated into 
grades. Yet, it is the matter of stand- 
ards that may be of most help to the 
teacher, particularly the beginning 
teacher. 

It is always difficult, and perhaps 
unfair, to suggest standards for high 
school classes since there are so many 
factors which may influence the at- 
tainment of students at different 
schools. Some of these factors are: 
length of period, quality and quantity 
of students, quality and quantity of 
equipment, length of school term, 
freedom from interruption, and the 
objectives of the typewriting pro- 
gram. 

With a great deal of hesitation, 
standards for the method of evalu- 
ating timed writings described in this 
article are suggested. These stand- 
ards have been developed from the 
results secured by the writer in his 
own high school classes in first-year 
typewriting, as well as the results 
secured by some 25 cooperating 
teachers in Wisconsin who have sub- 
mitted scores from their typewriting 
classes on timed writings at stated in- 
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CHART TO DETERMINE PER CENT OF ERROR IN TYPEWRITING 
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words typed, then go across that line to the number of typing errors made. 
figure given will be the per cent of error, rounded off te one decimal placa, 
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tervals. These teachers have been 
gradti te students of the writer dur- 
ing the past three or four years. 

The following gross speed-per cent 
of error scores, for the four com- 
monly used grades, are for high 
schoo! students in their first year of 
type riting, and are for the first, 
secon!, third, and fourth quarters 
of the school year — nine months. 
The scores are based on 5-minute 
writings: 
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Per Cent 
of Error 


Gross Speed 


Grade 

First Quarter—9 Weeks 
-40 A - 
39-35 B 2.1- 
34-25 & 4.1- 
24-18 D 7.1- 





Second Quarter—18 Weeks 


~45 A 
44-40 B 
39-30 ke 
29-23 D 
Third Quarter—27 Weeks 
-50 A 
49-45 B 
44-35 c 
34-28 D : 
Fourth Quarter—36 Weeks 
-55 A 
54-48 B 
47-40 cc 
39-33 D 








As it was previously stated in this 

article, the final grade for a particular 
timed writing should be a composite 
score of the two factors of speed and 
accuracy. That is, a student who re- 
ceived an “A” for speed and a “C” 
for accuracy would receive a “B” for 
that timed writing. Whenever a stu- 
dent secures an unsatisfactory score 
on either speed or accuracy, the grade 
for the timed writing is “unsatisfac- 
tory.” An unsatisfactory score is 
interpreted as one below a “D” al- 
though in the later stages of the 
year’s work, it is desirable to desig- 
nate a grade higher than a “D” as the 
point below which the score is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 
_ The final evaluation of a particular 
timed writing in typewriting will de- 
pend a great deal upon the objectives 
as determined by the instructor. 
There are times when the teacher 
may not want to combine the scores 
of speed and accuracy at all and in- 
stead only evaluate one of the two 
factors. 

One of the difficult problems in- 
volved in evaluating timed writings is 
that of grading the student who types 
n speeds above the minimum for an 

A” grade. It is recommended that 
bonus points be given students who 
type above the minimum in order to 
motivate them to work at their top 
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level of performance. However, 
bonus points should never offset un- 
satistactory accuracy scores. 

Teachers Are Asked To Try This Plan 

And Report Scores 

The writer would like to appeal to 
teachers who read this article to try 
this method of evaluating timed writ- 
ings and apply the scores given to 
their own classes. These “standards” 
may be entirely too low or otherwise 
unsuitable in many situations. The 
writer would like to have reports 
from those teachers who may care to 
use this procedure regarding their re- 
action to the “standards” given. 

These “standards” have not been 
given as final, or even as being desir- 
able, but rather the scores which have 
been interpreted into specific grades 
from the experimentation of a lim- 
ited number of teachers. It is hoped 
that more valid scores can be devel- 
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oped in the future as more teachers 
use this method of evaluating timed 
writings. 

Timed Writings Should Be Only One 
Criterion In Measuring The Final 
Achievement In Typewriting 

The writer wants to emphasize 
strongly that he is not suggesting that 
timed writings, or the standards given 
for the timed writings, should repre- 
sent the final measurement of 
achievement in typewriting. It is felt 
that timed writings should be only 
one factor in measuring typewriting 
achievement and that this factor 
should decrease in importance or 
weight as the class progresses. The 
most important criterion in the final 
measurement of typewriting com- 
petency should be the student’s ability 
to produce work comparable to that 
performed in the business office. 
However, timed writings can and 
should remain an important factor in 
measuring typewriting shill. 


PPPPLPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP 


In the November issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter, This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions (except for line 35 which was incorrect), the 
result should be the pelican pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 18 of the November issue. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the January issue. 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


Part Il 
by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


Last month basic reasons were pre- 
sented in Part I of this article for 
giving a considerable amount of office 
style or untimed dictation to the stu- 
dent just prior to the time he goes on 
his first job. Two simple letters were 
presented to be used for giving stu- 
dents some free dictation. This month 
in addition to two somewhat more 
advanced letters there is presented a 
list of suggestions for teaching tran- 
scription students how to take and 
transcribe untimed or office style dic- 
tation: 

1. Collect letters sent to your 
school, to business organizations, and 
to you personally. Use answers to 
these as bases for dictation. Plan the 
dictation in advance. Possibly the 
first few times give your dictation to 
one or two students in advance. Have 
them take down all your hesitations 
and interpolations and then repeat 
these before the larger group. 

2. As soon as possible, however, 
dictate letters to the students without 
having dictated them in advance. Be 
sure to plan the letter, however, even 
if the plan is no more than a rough 
note or two to yourself jotted down 
on the margin of the letter being 
answered. 

3. Give dictation with as much 
reality as possible. Give it with some 
sense of histrionic effect so as to sim- 
ulate the pauses and speed-ups which 
the correspondent would actually 
follow at his desk. 

4. Teach students the right way to 
take free dictation. Do not encourage 
them to learn by trial and error; that 
is not the way to learn a skill. They 
may learn a good procedure by acci- 
dent, but more likely they will acquire 
an unsatisfactory method in an un- 
satisfactory manner. 

5. Letters should be meaningful; 
but you need not be disturbed if they 
are not perfect. Correspondents do 
not always dictate perfect letters. If 
your letters are imperfect, your stu- 
dents will be taking dictation as they 
will actually experience it in the 
office. 

6. Students should read over what 
has been dictated. Does it make sense 
to them? If not, it probably will not 
be meaningful to another person who 
reads it. Nothing annoys the corre- 
spondent more than to read a well- 
typed letter in the middle of which is 
a sentence devoid of meaning. If it is 
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unwise to check with the correspond- 
ent, the prospective stenographer 
should be taught to write something 
that gives the thought of what was 
dictated, not some gibberish that 
merely sounds like what was dictated 
to the stenographer. 

7. If a letter is simple, even the 
beginning stenographer does not need 
to read it over and edit it first. If a 
letter is exceedingly complicated the 
most efficient secretary will want to 
do some editing. As a general rule, 
the beginning stenographer will want 
to do considerable editing before 
transcribing; the master secretary 
should need to do little pre-editing and 
should be able to edit while transcrib- 
ing. Students beginning to take and 
transcribe office dictation should read 
and edit letters and check grammati- 
cal construction before they start to 
transcribe. They should supply syno- 
nyms for words that are repeated too 
often and eliminate excessive use of 
the personal pronoun /, dangling 
participles, and split infinitives. This 
should not be overdone, for some- 
times a sentence reads more easily if 
it is colloquially rather than gram- 
matically correct. 

8. Teach students to be ready to 
take dictation at almost any time. 
Correspondents expect stenographers 
to be available as soon as they have 
formulated their dictation. Therefore, 
have students keep their notebooks on 
hand all the time and new ones avail- 
able when the old ones are nearly 
filled. 

9. Teach students to hold filled 
pages together with a rubber band 
and to date each day’s dictation. 

10. If there is a pause or interrup- 
tion in the dictation, students should 
be taught not to fidget. They should 
read over their notes, making pre- 
liminary corrections of usage and 
punctuation, and be ready to read 
back the last sentence when dictation 
is resumed. 

11. Train students not to interrupt 
in the middle of a sentence unless 
they are specifically told to do so. 
They should wait until the end of the 
sentence; or if the teacher or cor- 
respondent is a person who finds it 
difficult to resume his sequence of 
thought, wait until the end of the 
dictation period. In that case they 
might encircle difficult words or 
phrases when there is a pause. 


12. If the dictation is uneven, stu- 
dents may leave the right-hand half 
of the page free for corrections. |f jt 
is usually smooth, but occasiozially 
gets involved, they can take dictation 
on every other line. The ability to 
determine when this is happe ling 
comes with practice. In general, how- 
ever, aS soon as the stenographer 
finds the correspondent hesitating and 
slowing down, it is likely that he will 
make corrections or that he is at least 
partly aware that the dictation is not 
so smooth as he would like it to be. 

13. Permit students to write out 
words in longhand if they are not 
sure they will be able to read a short- 
hand outline. Teachers should not 
encourage this when students are 
learning the fundamentals. When 
adjustment to the job situation is 
being made, however, this practice 
may be permitted. Even then it is 
wise to stimulate ability to write 
legible shorthand. 

14. A colored pencil may be used 
in organizing dictated material. It can 
be used to mark doubtful words and 
to note changes and insertions. It can 
also be used to indicate date, number 
of enclosures, number of copies, type 
of letterhead, and special instructions. 
These colored pencil notes are appar- 
ent when he starts to transcribe. 
Some stenographers say that making 
these notes takes more time than they 
are worth. Others say they are 
helpful. 

15. Stenographers should write 
down all instructions and other per- 
tinent data before leaving the place 
of dictation. 

16. Have students make notes of 
all general instructions and observa- 
tions in the first and last pages of 
their notebooks and transfer them to 
a permanent notebook reserved for 
this purpose. In this way they will 
gradually work out a manual of in- 
structions, 

17. Get students to mark rush 
letters or important items with a 
paper clip or by folding the edge of 
the sheet. 

18. Toward the close of the train- 
ing period it is desirable to produce 
as much material as possible which 
actually could be used on the job. 
This phase of the training program 
should emphasize the complete cor- 
respondence process, from taking the 
letter to presenting it in mailable 
form to the correspondent for his 
signature. 

Many additional suggestions for 
improving the teaching of untimed 
dictation will be found in all of the 
excellent secretarial training  text- 
books now available for both the sec- 
ondary and collegiate level. 
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LETTER 3 


Incoming Letter 


Your insistence that the mats be made by "a hydraulic direct- 
press" is extremely unfair. It looks like a plan to attempt 
your mat work to some particular concern. 
lt is well known by stereotypers that on the particular kind of 
need, there is no advantage in using such a machine. We 
» mats for the other regional offices and they all use dry 
stereovype mats moulded by the usual type of mat roller. 

Trick specifications such as | find in your invitation do not enhance 
my confidence in the integrity of the so-called opportunities being 
made available in this region. 


Facts about the case: Before the invitation to bid was 


' prepared, both the “direct pressure” and the “roller” proc- 


esses of casting mats were investigated. The direct pressure 
process was specified because the mats made under the 
direct process produced finer detail in the proof and because 
fine detail was essential in the kind of reproduction for 


which the mats would be used. 





Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 





Frank Printing Co., Townston, Tennes- 
see 


This is in reference to your letter dated 
January 1, 1945, relative to the invitation 


Thank you for your inquiry about—as 
to why we have required that mats be 
produced by hydraulic direct pressure 
press. Since the receipt of your letter, 
a very exhaustive study has been made 
relative to our need for this type of mat 
set forth in our specifications. 


After weighing all elements involved and 
with due consideration to the particular 
conditions encountered in this section of 
the country with regard to competition, 
it has been determined 


A study of our particular requirements 
indicates that the specifications covered 
in it—presented in the original invitation 
must be considered as minimum. 


We are, therefore, forced to reject the 
inference contained in the last paragraph 
of your letter. 


The mats which this office has secured 
from you previously have been most 
satisfactory—have been very satisfactory. 
We hope, therefore, that when the next 
invitation to bid is sent out that you will 
be adequately equipped to meet the— 
these minimum requirements. 


I think we'd better 
start that again. 


Cut out the very; 
change that relative 
to to about 


You know, we can 
cut all that out. 
That is just so much 
froth. 


I think I said our 
—use something im- 
personal. 


No, I guess we'd 
better cut that out— 
that whole sentence 


That we ought to be 
it 1s hoped or some- 
thing like that. If it 
is in any way ob- 
vious, change any 
other we or other 
personal pronoun like 
that to an imperson- 
al one. 





Transcript of Letter 3 


Frank Printing Company 
Townston, Tennessee 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for your inquiry as to why we have required that mats 
be produced by hydraulic direct pressure press. Since the receipt 
of your letter, an exhaustive study has been made about the need 
for this type of mat set forth in the specifications. 


_A study of the particular requirements indicates that the specifica- 
tions presented in the original invitation must be considered as 


minimum. 


The mats which this office has secured from you previously have 
been very satisfactory. It is hoped, therefore, that when the next 
invitation to bid is sent out that you will be adequately equipped 


to meet these minimum requirements. 
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Sincerely yours, 


LETTER 4 

Facts: Miss Anson has invited the Holl-Martin Develop- 
ment Company to prepare an exhibit for the Third Triennial 
Conference of the Associated Country Women of the World, 
and also be “at home” to delegates from foreign countries. 
A tentative program was enclosed. 


Reply to Miss Anson’s Letter: 


Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 











Dear Miss Anson Her first name is 
? ; Alva. The address is 
70 Madison Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


I have your letter of May 12 in which 
you call my attention to the fact that 
the Third Triennial Conference of the 
Associated Country Women of _ the 
World will be held here in New York, 
June 1 to June 5. 

We will be happy Correction ! 
The Holl-Martin Development Company 
will be happy to participate in the Third 
Triennial Conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World to be 
held here in New York—to be held in 
New York June 1 to June 5. 


And by the way, 
that whole first sen- 
tence can be elimi- 
nated. 

I am—I understand that Mr. Smith of 
the Public Relations Division has already 
called your office about space available 


for an exhibit. Leave out that I un- 


derstand at the be- 
ginning of sentence. 


In your letter, you mentioned that June } 
That is 


2 is the date for one of these meetings 


= 


for the meeting—for the “at home” for 
our organization to delegates from for- 
eign countries. In the schedule, how- 
ever, the date is given as June 4. Will 
you please let us know which date is 


more—most No—better say 


more satisfactory to you. 


Assuring you that we appreciate this op- 
portunity to cooperate with you, I am Oh, that’s all bun- 
, rled up. 
We are very glad to have this oppor- . P 


tunity to cooperate with you. 





Transcript of Letter 4 


Miss Alva Anson 

Associated Country Women of the World 
70 Madison Street 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Anson: 


The Holl-Martin Development Company will be happy to parti- 
cipate in the Third Triennial Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World to be held in New York June | to June 5. 
Mr. Smith of. the Public Relations Division has already called your 
office about space available for an exhibit. 


In your letter, you mentioned that June 2 is the date for the 
“at home" for our organization to delegates from foreign countries. 
In the schedule, however, the date is given as June 4. Will you 
please let us know which date is more satisfactory to you? 


We are very glad to have this opportunity to cooperate with you. 


Sincerely yours, 





Note: In succeeding months more letters 
for use in dictating untimed letters will be 
presented in the Journal. 


Copyright 1949, by Herbert A, Tonne 
All rights reserved 











DOCTORAL DEGREES—WHAT WILL 
THE TRAFFIC BEAR? 


(Continued from page 7) 


Third, a professional teacher must 
be a highly skillful teacher. At the 
present time work towards the doc- 
torate at either the level of philosophy 
or of education makes little or no at- 
tempt to measure the competency of 
a candidate as a teacher. Therefore 
one of the first changes that needs to 
be made in setting up a doctoral de- 
gree available to all professional 
teachers should be specific measure- 
ment and opportunities for remedial 
and correctional work on the teach- 
ing level. Even if the restricted num- 
ber of doctorate candidates is con- 
tinued, this correction should be in- 
sisted upon in both the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of 
education. 

Fourth, in place of the formal 
thesis which is supposed to be ‘a 
significant contribution to the field 
of learning” it would be far wiser to 
substitute the ability to organize re- 
ports and develop meaningful an- 
swers for practical school problems. 
As a matter of fact, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people who get 
their doctoral degree in the field of 
philosophy or education never under- 
take formal research even on an ex- 
perimental basis or pilot basis after 
they have secured their degrees. As 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath newly appointed 
commissioner of education has re- 
cently said, “Is not a teacher no less 
a scholar if he continously studies the 
literature of his own and _ related 
fields, if he attempts to organize the 
findings of scholarship for teaching 
purposes? He may not be doing re- 
search in the sense of making an 
original contribution to knowledge. 
But might it not be just as well to 
give the prospective college teacher 
an opportunity to broaden his knowl- 
edge, perfect his powers of reason- 
ing, and exercise the capacity for 
philosophical synthesis? If so, the 
present research requirement for the 
Ph.D. degree might be changed 
somewhat for future college teachers, 
by permitting them to do a thesis in- 
volving the rearrangement or inter- 
pretation of already existing knowl- 
edge, in place of an original research 
project in a narrow field. Some will 
feel that the interpretative piece of 
scholarship is intellectually less ex- 
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acting than more conventional re- 
search. But this is a matter of stand- 
ards of performance. An exercise, 
like an interpretative or philosophic 
writing, can surely, under proper 
controls, provide opportunity for in- 
tellectual development as great as that 
which results from many research 
projects in a_ narrow field of knowl- 
edge.” 

Fifth, most important is the devel- 
opment of an adequate ability to cope 
with the varieties of human nature 
a professional teacher must meet. 
This problem is not given more than 
passing attention in working for the 
doctoral degree. Yet it is probably 
the most important single element 
in the ability to be a_ successful 
member of the teaching profession. 
Techniques have been partially de- 
veloped for working in this area. 
They should be sponsored and car- 
ried through assiduously in the case 
of people working at the doctoral 
level. 

This list of basic requirements 
for the doctorate is not complete. 
There are undoubtedly many other 
aspects of professional competency 
which should be determined and for 


2 Ibid. p. 373. 


which training should be given. How. 
ever, they suffice to indicate the rela- 
tive emphasis that should be given 
for an expanded program of workers 
in the field of teaching. 

If we ever wish to have teaching 
be a professional field, we must set 
up professional standards. We must 
ask the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the field to be class- 
ified as professionals and to be will- 
ing to do the kind of work in get- 
ting their training which will make 
them competent and _ professional, 
This will help materially to raise the 
standards of the field both in the 
kind of service rendered and in the 
compensation that the community is 
willing to give. Teachers who have not 
achieved professional status and have 
no intention of becoming professional 
workers, still would have a place in 
the field of teaching. Their posi- 
tion in the field of teaching would 
be comparable to that of a nurse, as 
compared to a physician. 

Everything that has been said here 
with particular reference to the field 
of education applies with double 
force to business education. The 
tendency to restrict the number of 
people working for the doctorate is 
an unwise one and not likely to be 
conducive to further professionaliza- 
tion. We need hundreds of more 
people with their doctorates in the 
field of business education and tens 
of thousands more with their doc- 
torates in the field of education as a 
total. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION DAY 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States’ Education Committee 
is advocating that a day in each com- 
munity be devoted to business educa- 
tion. These are some of the reasons 
given by Ralph Bradford, Executive 
Vice President : 

It has proved highly successful 
where it has been tried 

It is a “natural” for building bet- 
ter business and business teacher re- 
lations 

It is a cooperative venture of 
chambers of commerce and local edu- 
cators 
text- 


The experiences supplement 


book theory 


It enriches guidance, understand- 
ing, and it enhances appreciation of 
the American economic system and of 


American education. 


The most striking new feature of 
such a project stands out in the re- 
turn visits made by businessmen to 
the schools. Suggested steps in or- 
ganizing and samples of Business 
Education Day programs in various 
cities are illustrated and fully treated 
in a brochure on How To Plan A 
Business Education Day. Ask your 
local chamber of commerce to supply 
you with a copy of this Business 


Education Day promotional booklet. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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MORE ABOUT NEW JERSEY SURVEY 


(Continued from page 9) 


It is true that 963 business teach- 
ers out of about 1200 did respond to 
the questionnaire. However, I wish 
to take issue with these statements: 

“Some knew what they were check- 
ing, some did not. On some items 
most teachers could give considerate 
opinions, on more they could not. A 
few of the checkings really are au- 
thoritative, but most are not, etc.” 

On what authority Mr. Nichols 
could make this bold statement is not 
quite clear. Could it have been be- 
cause some of the answers did not 
agree with his opinions? True, the 
teachers used their judgment in filling 
out “those questions which they felt 
competent to answer.” They were 
not compelled to answer any of the 
questions and about 250 teachers 
didn’t; nor did all the teachers who 
returned the questionnaires answer 
all the questions. 

Starting with a false assumption, 
certain statements were made which 
can be most misleading for business 
teachers, particularly if business 
teachers are for the most part as 
ignorant of their field of work as Mr. 
Nichols would imply from his article. 

“ “How many periods can be justi- 
fied for developing competence on the 
key-driven calculator?” For 394 an- 
swers the median was 20 periods, the 
lowest was one to four periods (20 
teachers, and the highest was 60+ 
periods (32 teachers). The median 
number of periods for mastering the 
humble “cash register” is given as 
half that required for the key-drive 
calculator!’ 

Only 394 of the 963 teachers an- 
swered this question and they un- 
doubtedly answered the question as 
a result of their experience with the 
office practice courses of the State. 
In the light of actual placement of 
graduates in New Jersey and the 
amount of time allocated to the teach- 
ing of office machines, can anyone 
fairly say that 261 teachers are wrong 
who felt that 1 to 20 periods was the 
most time they could justify for the 
teaching of a key-driven calculator? 
They were consistent also in not 
justifying as much time for the 
crank-driven calculator as for the 
key-driven calculator —or was this 
another lucky guess? If it is, then we 
shoull commend the 618 business 
teachers who knew what they didn’t 
know by failing to check the answer 
to this question. 

In New Jersey, very few students 
are desirous of going into this kind 
of work and there are also very few 
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full-time employment positions of 
this type open; certainly not enough 
to justify spending from 175 to 250 
hours in developing real skill. This 
is more time than is available in a 
whole year of office practice in all 
but one school system of the State. 
Cash registers, on the other hand, are 
more widely used and the skill de- 
veloped in a relatively short time is 
more likely to be used by the gradu- 
ate. This strikes me as a practical 
idea. 

“How long to become competent on 
a transcribing machine? The median 
for 359 teachers is 15 periods, believe 
it or not. Only three said as much as 
60+, and 21 said ‘from one to four 
periods.’ Could anything be more ab- 
surd?” 

There is a literal difference be- 
tween the meaning of competence and 
skill which the teachers seemed to 
interpret according to dictionary, but 
which Mr. Nichols seems to interpret 
as skill. 

How many girls want to develop a 
real skill on the transcribing ma- 
chine? Our experience is that not 
many are so interested. Sure, 194 
business teachers felt that only 1 to 
15 periods could be justified. What 
is so absurd about this? Skill opera- 
tion of a transcribing machine has 
not been a necessary requisite to find 
employment in New Jersey; many 
other things are considered much 
more important. The few girls who 
desire to become more thoroughly 
trained may do so in most schools. 
What happens to the skill of a girl 
who spends 120 hours on a tran- 
scribing machine and then seeks 
unsuccessfully for a full-time tran- 
scribing position. What happens to 
the girl? 

“What is the primary objective of 
business education? Of 947 teachers 
answering, 764 said ‘broad marginal 
job level,’ because that expression 
was listed. What does it mean? Yet 
on another question ‘vocational effici- 
ency in at least one major type of 
business employment’ was given top 
rating by 866 teachers, while the ob- 
jective of ‘vocational (competence) 
on a specific job level’ was approved 
by only 147 of the same teachers in 
another question.” 

Mr. Nichols really knows the dif- 
ference between business education 
on a “broad marginal job level” and 
business education “on a specific job 
level.” The implication of the last 
statement seems to be that only 147 


teachers felt that the primary objec- 
tive of business education was voca- 
tional although 866 teachers checked 
it as one of the objectives at a later 
point. The primary objective of busi- 
ness education, “vocational on a 
broad marginal job level,” (checked 
by 764) is not diametrically opposed 
to “vocational efficiency in at least 
one major type of business employ- 
ment to permit a graduate to secure 
and hold an initial position in the 
field.” For example, a girl who has 
successfully completed two years of 
a typical business education typewrit- 
ing course has met this objective and 
also the primary objective of business 
education. 

“More than one-third of 948 teach- 
ers haven't noticed misfits in their 
classes! Even guidance teachers ques- 
tionnaired make a better guess on this 
item. Eighty-one and nine-tenths per 
cent said there are such.” 

The statement that teachers care- 
fully checked was, ‘‘Are there large 
numbers of pupils enrolled in busi- 
ness vocational subjects who lack the 
ability to meet particular subject mat- 
ter standards?” Of course, in every 
class, there are always a few pupils 
who do not measure up to standard. 
There are school systems in New 
Jersey, however, that select students 
for the various classes so that even 
if Mr. Nichols had read the question 
correctly and interpreted it in this 
manner, the “35 per cent of the 
teachers who had not noticed large 
numbers of misfit students” would 
perhaps be well within their rights 
to answer the question as they did. 

“Asked for suggestions as to ‘of- 
ferings of business subjects on a 
clerical level” for those not up to 
stenographic or bookkeeping work, 
‘business science, ‘marketing,’ ‘busi- 
ness organization,’ ‘economics,’ ‘busi- 
ness communication, ‘advertising,’ 
‘high-speed longhand,’ ‘commercial 
geography,’ ‘consumer education,’ ‘re- 
tailing and salesmanship, and ‘law’ 
are among those listed—and ‘on a 
clerical level,’ mind you!” 


What does Mr. Nichols mean by 
“mind you!” ? If he doesn’t like these 
suggestions that teachers have given, 
what better ideas has he? They at 
least offered suggestions. Assuming 
that every one of these recommenda- 
tions lacked merit, statistically they 
constitute less than one-third of the 
courses suggested and about 22 per 
cent of the business teacher response. 


“What of business courses should 
be included in a ‘common learning 
pattern designed for most pupils?’ 
Not a single high school business 
course was omitted, from ‘spelling’ 
to ‘business organization’ and ‘sales- 
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manship or retailing. This same 
question was asked twice (as were 
many others) with slightly different 
phrasing, but with the same result.” 

I stated once before that some of 
the questions were asked to get a 
cross reaction and these are clearly 
stated for any intelligent reader to 
analyze. It is interesting and pleasing 
that Mr. Nichols admits that while 
the phrasing of some of the questions 
are about the same, the answers tend 
to agree. This in itself also tends to 
indicate an accuracy of reaction that 
is not likely to come from mere 
“guessing”’ or “‘thoughtless checking.” 

“Out of a total of 900-odd teachers 
from 272 to 505 consider these 
courses as essentially general educa- 
tion: ‘advertising, ‘marketing,’ ‘sales- 
manship,’ ‘retailing,’ and ‘business 
organization.’ Yet on another ques- 
tion 533 say that ‘retailing’ is ‘spe- 
cialized vocational’ training, while 
497 so rate ‘salesmanship.’ And 149 
so regard ‘junior business training’ !’”’ 

“*Retailing’ can be taught to meet 
‘vacational needs’ in one term ac- 
cording to 465 (over half answering) 
teachers.” 

Please note the word “yet” in the 
middle of the quote. Lumping figures 
is a dangerous pastime. Is great ig- 
norance shown in the business teach- 
er responses shown below ? 


vocational needs when retailing jobs 
generally do not pay as well as office 
positions ; when parents do not desire 
their children to enter the retailing 
field; when retail merchants as a 
group do not follow a strong code of 
business ethics ; and when 90 per cent 
of the retail positions in New Jersey 
have been filled in the past with in- 
dividuals who obtained their first jobs 
without the aid of formal training? 
I have yet to find sufficient and con- 
vincing evidence that girls who have 
taken a two year distributive educa- 
tion or retailing program are better 
paid initially than those who have had 
no training. While these statements 
are not necessarily an accurate ex- 
pression of my reaction, nevertheless, 
they are the questions that many 
teachers would like answered. 

It is always questionable how far a 
teacher should go in being a mission- 
ary—to try to mold a girl into either 
a machine or a machine attachment, 
to push a girl into a field of work in 
which she may not be happy, or to 
compel her to take more training in 
a type of work than she actually needs 
to obtain a position; particularly in 
a day when there are more jobs than 
there are applicants for the positions. 

This area of thinking is in a defi- 
nite state of flux as “proved by the 
opinions of teachers.” 
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What is the great discrepancy in 
these figures? Note that only columns 
b and c truly are intended to comple- 
ment each other. These figures show 
that there is some value to getting 
the opinions of teachers. They clearly 
indicate that business teachers are 
not in absolute agreement on the 
over-all purpose of these particular 
subjects. 


The 465 business teachers did not 
say that “retailing can be taught to 
meet vocational needs in one term.” 
The question was: “Indicate the num- 
ber of terms 5 periods a week which 
you feel could be justified to cover 
adequately the vocational need in the 
subjects below.” The two statements 
are not congruous. 


How can a teacher justify more 
than one term of retailing to meet 
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“There are many, many more ab- 
surdities in this report, but enough 
is enough.” 


“What does all this mean? Simply 
that almost any teacher will check 
almost any questionnaire regardless 
of its nature, and regardless of his 
or her incompetence in any field 
covered. Few will pass up a single 
item.” 

The half dozen points mentioned 
are not conclusive in proving any- 
thing of the kind. Generalities of this 
sort can only deter progress. One 
must not assume, however, that the 
Survey lacks fault. The members of 
the committee know of the Survey’s 
strengths and weaknesses and have 
pointed several of them out in the re- 
port, but they are not those listed in 
the editorial. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


More women were employed as  lerical 
workers and saleswomen in 1948 than ip 
1940. The percentage increased from 2 
per cent in 1940 to 35 per cent of alj 
workers in 1948, according to the Jtatis. 
tical Bulletin for October, 1949. 


The number of operatives and kindred 
workers also increased in proportion to 
the total. On the other hand, decreases 
were recorded in the percentage ©’ pro. 
fessional and semiprofessional workers 
and especially of domestic service work. 
ers; the latter dropped from 18 percent 
of the female labor force in 1940 to 10 
percent in 1948. The expanded opportu- 
nities for women in other fields have ap- 
parently made domestic work seem rela- 
tively less attractive than before. The de. 
cline in the professional category n vay be 
explained, in part at least, by the fact that 
during the war and postwar period jobs 
were plentiful and many women in their 
late teens and early 20’s went to work in- 
stead of undertaking long years ot pro- 
fessional training. 

The greater participation of women, and 
of married women in particular, in the 
labor force in recent years represents an 
acceleration of a development which has 
long been under way. Moreover, it ap- 
pears unlikely that there will be a reversal 
or even a halt in this general trend in the 
near future. 

In 1940 the female labor force—by defi- 
nition, females 14 years of age or older 
at work or seeking employment—totaled 
about 13.8 millions, or 25 percent of the 
country’s entire labor force. During the 
war period the number of women workers 
increased rapidly, reaching more than 19 
millions in 1945, or 36 percent of the 
total. Although the number dropped after 
V-J Day, it was still 17.6 millions in 1948, 
or 28 percent of the entire labor force of 
nearly 63 million persons. Whereas the 
female population aged 14 and over rose 
nearly 10 percent between 1940 and 1948, 
the number of women in the labor force 
increased 27 percent. 

Marked changes have also occurred in 
the age picture of the women workers. 
For all ages except 20 to 34 years, the 
proportion of women in the labor force 
increased between 1940 and 1948. The de- 
cline in these earlier ages undoubtedly re- 
flects the withdrawal of women from em- 
ployment in order to raise families or to 
keep house. As a result of these changes, 
there was a shift in the age distribution of 
women who continued in the labor force. 
For example, of all women in the labor 
force, the proportion aged 20 to 34 years 
dropped from 48 percent in 1940 to 38 
percent in 1948 and the proportion of those 
45 years old and over went up from 22 to 
29 percent. 

One of the most striking developments 
has been the increase in the employment 
of married women. Virtually half of all 
women workers were single and a i. 
more than a third were married; by 1 
the situation was reversed. Only part of 
this change is accounted for by the rise 
in the proportion of married women in 
the female population. During the war 
period the married women entered many 
fields of employment formerly dominated 
by the single women, and as a result of 
this trend, in 1948 they formed a larger 
proportion of working women in evety 
major occupation group than in 1940. 
There was also a slight rise in the propor- 
tion of the widowed and divorced in the 
labor force, but this can’ be attributed 
largely to the increased proportion of such 
women in the population as a whole. 
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GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





RETAIL CREDIT-——-BEHIND THE SCENES 


35mm Silent Filmstrip with Narrative to be Read by Instructor 


Available from Audio-Visual Extersion Service, City College, Midtown Business 


Center, 430 West 50 Street, New York 19, N, Y. 





The Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York cooperated in this film 
designed to show credit department 
store employees how other credit de- 
partments operate, and to aid credit 
bureaus, other retail organizations 
and instructors in schools and col- 
leges to present the subject better. 
Topics included are: The Interview, 
Taking the Application, Ordering 
the Investigation, A Tour of the 
Credit Bureau, Approving the Ac- 
count, Setting up the Records of the 


New Account, ‘“Charga-Plate’” and 
Shopping Card; The Sale—What 
Happens in the Sales Department; 
Authorizing Purchases, Accounts 
Receivable and Collections. Because 
of the cooperation of large depart- 
ment stores the filmstrip shows a 
wealth of modern office machinery. 
This film will be of value to those 
who are doing specialized credit 
training and also particularly to those 
instructors who are giving a basic 
business course. Its cost is $10. 


PETTY CASH SYSTEMS 


(Imprest and Journal) 
35mm Silent Single Frame, Black and White Filmstrip With Captions 
Available from: Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61 Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


This filmstrip will be useful to 
teachers of record keeping, junior 
business training, clerical practice and 
bookkeeping classes. 

The first frames establish the need 
for a petty cash fund for small pay- 
ments. The successive steps in estab- 
lishing and operating an imprest 
petty cash system are shown: the 
check is drawn, entered in the Cash 
Payments Journal, posted to the 
ledger and recorded in the Petty 
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Cash Book. An amusing cartoon 
treatment indicates what happens 
when Joe, the office boy, is sent for 
stamps. Joe makes out a petty cash 
voucher and obtains the necessary 
money from the petty cashier who 
makes an entry in the petty cash 
book. A summarized petty cash book 
is shown with detailed step for bal- 
ancing. The replenishing entries are 
shown. The latter part of the film- 
strip indicates the manner of oper- 
ating a Petty Cash Journal. 


aa aa 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF — 
16mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 


_Pay to the Order Of—is a motion 
picture produced by Caravel Films 
under the supervision of Film Coun- 
selors, Inc. for the American Bank- 
ers Association. It was produced 
specifically for the purpose of giving 
high school students information 
about checking accounts. Therefore, 
it fits into most junior business train- 
ing curricula and would also be use- 
ful in record-keeping, clerical prac- 
tice, bookkeeping and possibly in 
business law classes as well. Students 
Viewing this film were very much in- 
terested in it. 
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Mr. Rodgers, a grocer, satisfies his 
son’s curiosity about the use of 
checks by sending Bill to the bank. 
Mr. Sterling explains that checks are 
widely used because they are safe 
and convenient and supply receipts 
and accurate records. Mr. Sterling 
with the help of simple animation 
shows Bill how to make out a check 
correctly, emphasizing details gener- 
ally taught. A complete explanation 
is given of three types of endorse- 
ments 7 blank, special, and restrictive. 
This film would be a very good in- 
troduction in a lesson designed to 


teach stuaents how to write checks 
and how to write indorsements. 

To secure this film first contact 
your local bank to see if they have 
it available for loan. If not, write to 
Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 


Street, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


+ + + 





HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
SUPERVISION 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
recently announced exclusive rights 
to the distribution of a series of 24 
sound filmstrips on “Human Rela- 
tions in Supervision” produced by 
the Armstrong Cork Company of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Prepared 
for discussion meetings of super- 
visory personnel, each of these 2- to 
6-minute filmstrips presents an actual 
case history taken from the personnel 
files of the Armstrong Company— 
with the names of all persons and 
places changed. Because the filmstrips 
treat of basic principles of human re- 
lations, they can be used with all 
types of personnel; service, mainte- 
nance, manufacturing, and clerical 
staffs, with equal success. The sub- 
ject matter of the individual film- 
strips covers a wide range of topics, 
such as: tardiness, equalizing the 
work load, insubordination, incom- 
petence, relations with unions, vio- 
lations of safety rules, friction be- 
tween employees, etc. 

In describing the special technique 
that has been followed in producing 
these filmstrips, A. J. Rosenberg, 
manager of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company’s Text-Film Department 
stated: ‘“The facts of each case as 
they actually happened are repro- 
duced in dramatic action, up to the 
point where some supervisory action 
is indicated. Then the narrator turns 
the problem over to the audience with 
the question ‘What would you do?’ 
All evaluations and possible solutions 
are left strictly up to the audience. 
The prime purpose of these filmstrips 
is to ask the supervisor what he 
thinks, not to tell him what to think. 
The experience of the Armstrong 
people with these films has been that 
group discussion of this kind en- 
courages the supervisor to think con- 
structively about his own human re- 
lations program and what can be 
done to improve it.” 

All twenty-four filmstrips on 
‘‘Human Relations in Supervision” 
can be secured by direct purchase 
from the Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





THE APPROACH 


Having been introduced as an un- 
orthodox novelty about the middle 
of the nineteen-teens, the balance- 
sheet approach rapidly achieved its 
place about the middle of the nine- 
teen-twenties as the orthodox method 
of initiating the student into the 
mysteries of accounting technique. 
This approach gained acceptance 
largely because it was believed that 
through its use the student would 
obtain a better understanding of the 
purpose of accounting than had been 
possible by means of the approach 
through journal entries. 


The Balance-Sheet or Equation Approach 


The balance-sheet approach may 
also be called the equation approach 
since after a description of the form 
and content of the balance sheet it 
proceeds to introduce the axiomatic 
equation on which the balance sheet 
is based, that is, that the assets are 
equal to the liabilities plus capital, or 
that the assets are equal to the equi- 
ties in the assets. Next, the principle 
of debit and credit is taught by 
means of the effect of business trans- 
actions on the equation and thus on 
the resulting balance sheet. After 
having learned the principle of debit 
and credit by the process of increas- 
ing and decreasing the three terms 
of the equation the student is re- 
quired to translate this process into 
that of debiting and crediting ac- 
counts in a ledger. 

In the light of this approach the 
purpose of accounting is chiefly to 
create a body of data to be used in 
preparing the ultimate summary 
found in the balance sheet. And thus 
the fundamental problem of account- 
ing becomes that of determining how 
much wealth is invested in a_busi- 
ness and what are the equities in this 
wealth. The philosophy of the bal- 
ance-sheet approach is based on that 
of Charles E. Sprague who stated in 
1907 that ‘‘The Balance Sheet may 
be considered as the groundwork of 
all accountancy, the origin and the 
terminus of every account.” 

The income statement is intro- 
duced in this approach as a supple- 
ment to the balance sheet, its func- 
tion being to show in what manner 
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the capital of the business was 
changed. Thus the income statement 
is regarded as a link between balance 
sheets. 

A Modified Balance-Sheet Approach 

Early in the nineteen-thirties the 
balance-sheet approach began to be 
challenged. One author whose aim 
was to present as rapidly as possible 
the complete bookkeeping cycle,— 
that is, journalizing, posting, the trial 
balance, the periodic closing, and the 
financial statements — by-passes the 
consideration of the effect of trans- 
actions on the accounting equation 
and goes directly to the recording of 
transactions in accounts. He is then 
able to introduce the trial balance 
and the resulting balance sheet in the 
first chapter. 

Effect of Evolution of Accounting 
Thought 

Since 1930 there has been a 
marked tendency to regard the de- 
termination of income as a more 
important function of accounting 
than the determination of the wealth 
invested in a business. This has 
brought the income statement to the 
fore to such an extent that today 
the balance sheet is looked upon as a 
connecting link between income state- 
ments. 

The switch in the relative position 
of the two financial statements in 
current accounting thought has posed 
a crisis for the exponents of the 
balance-sheet approach. Educators 
who desire to have their teaching 
follow the trend of the thinking of 
the practitioner have been seeking 
a new approach. 


The Income Statement Approach 

Following this train of thought, 
one author writing in the early nine- 
teen-forties commences his text with 
a consideration of costs and revenues 
and the preparation of the income 
statement. However, his next step is 
to introduce the balance sheet and 
from there onward the discussion 
lapses into the usual balance-sheet 
approach. So that instead of creating 
a new approach this author gives the 
reader the usual balance-sheet ap- 
proach with a prologue on the income 


statement. This has had no niaterial 
effect on the instruction. 

Another text of the early nineteen. 
forties commences with chapte’s sue. 
cessively on the income statement, 
the balance sheet, and statements of 
changes in capital. It then proceeds 
with several chapters on financial 
statement analysis. At last, in Chap. 
ter 11 it commences the exposition of 
the accounting technique with the 
rules of debit and credit and pro. 
ceeds in more or less the uswal 
manner. 

A Critique 

All of the approaches described up 
to this point have as their objective 
a desire to give the student a per- 
spective on his work in accounting 
by providing him at the beginning 
with a glimpse of what is considered 
the objective of accounting: either 
(1) the balance sheet, (2) the income 
statement, or (3) the financial state- 
ments and their analysis. 

I consider it a fallacy to attempt 
to convey an intelligent understand- 
ing of the results of the accounting 
processes to one who has no knowl- 
edge of those processes. Since ac- 
counting technique is an art based 
on a series of conventions the results 
of this technique can be compre- 
hended only by one who understands 
the processes of which they are the 
final summary. As I have pointed out 
in my article “Myths About the Bal- 
ance Sheet” published in The Journal 
of Business Education in May, 1949, 
the authors of these “ultimate goal” 
approaches resort to oversimplifica- 
tion in their exposition of the goal 
to such an extent that the student 
obtains distorted notions about ac- 
counting and the financial statements. 


My Approach 

It is my considered opinion that 
the most satisfactory approach is 
through a discussion of accounts. 
This is most natural since accounting 
technique is basically a matter of 
debiting and crediting accounts in 
accordance with the accepted prin- 
ciples of accounting and at periodic 
intervals summarizing their contents. 
I therefore make the account the cen- 
tral feature of my teaching. The 
journals I regard as a means of 
collecting data to be put into the ac- 
counts and the balance sheet as 4 
summary of the position of the 
accounts after the books have been 
closed as of a certain date. Practically 
no explanation of the balance sheet 
is required if it is introduced after 
the student has mastered the me- 
chanical processes that produce it. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





FARM BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The world-representative confer- 
ence of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations, 
which met in Washington in Novem- 
ber, had to deal with major business 
problems as well as those of food 
supply and international cooperation. 
Immediately that raised several ques- 
tions as to the business angles of agri- 
culture handled by that department 
of the United States government. 
Some answers to particular questions 
are contained in the following infor- 
mation : 

First: What connection exists be- 
tween the F.A.O. and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Only an indirect official connection 
since all of our formal participation 
in the United Nations is channeled 
through the State Department. How- 
ever, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture does cooperate with the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations in all ways possible, 
primarily through its office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. 

Second: What divisions of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture are 
significant for thew impact on busi- 
ness affairs? 

In the large, these major bureaus 
and services : 

Office of Budget and Finance— 
which directs, coordinates and super- 
vises the budgetary and financial af- 
fairs of the Agriculture Department. 

The Production and Marketing 
Administration — develops, coordi- 
nates, and administers programs in- 
cluding price support, subsidy, lend- 
ing, buying, selling, storage, trans- 
portation of farm commodities and 
products; agricultural marketing fa- 
cilities, including processing and mar- 
keting quotas, surplus disposals, di- 
rect distribution for state and foreign 
labor supply, farm income improve- 
ment ; collects and disseminates mar- 
ket news, and administers various 
regularatory laws. 

Commodity Exchange Authority— 
administers the Commodity Ex- 
change Act designed to prevent price 
manipulation and corners, fraud and 
manipulative practices; provides in- 
formation to the public regarding 
trading operations on contract mar- 
kets, and supervises trading on 18 
commodity exchanges designated as 
contract markets under the act. 

_Farm Credit Administration—pro- 
vides complete credit service for 
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farmers and their cooperative asso- 
ciations. “Farmers through the 12 
Federal land banks and about 1000 
local banks and national farm loan 
associations have a cooperative source 
of long term farm mortgage credit at 
reasonable rates. Through some 500 
local credit associations they may ob- 
tain short term operating credit. It 
also undertakes research and service 
for cooperative marketing, purchas- 
ing, and business service organiza- 
tions. 

Farmers Home Administration— 
makes loans available to farmers who 
cannot obtain the credit they need at 
interest rates not exceeding 5 per cent 
to improve farming operations or to 
become owners. It supplements its 
loans with individual guidance of the 
farmer in economic management of 
farm debts and promotion of home 


ownership. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion — provides protection against 


losses from unavoidable crop risks. 
Is still in the experimental stage. 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—a lending agency that finances 
the construction of electric-power fa- 
cilities in the unserved rural sections 
of the country. Its loans bear 2 per 
cent interest and are amortized over 
a maximum period of 35 years. 


Educational Branches 


Among the unique developments 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is that of its graduate school, 
the business office of which is in 
Room 1031 of the South Agriculture 
Building on Independence Avenue, 
S. W. between 12th and 14th Streets, 
in Washington, D. C. The authority 
for the school is traced to the Organic 
Act of 1862, which in establishing the 
Department of Agriculture made it 
responsible for ‘acquiring and diffus- 
ing useful information.” Current 
interpretation is that this relates to 
the improvement of professional per- 
sonnel. This has grown from 10 
courses enrolling 300 students in 
1921 to over 300 courses serving 
5000 students. Its function is to as- 
sist in supplying graduate education 
for the convenience of government 
employees who desire advanced de- 
grees but find it difficult . . . to com- 
plete all study in residence at other 
institutions. Included among its pres- 
ent 8 major departmental offerings 
are Office Techniques and Opera- 





tions. The courses in this division 
embrace general clerical, secretarial, 
and accounting work but are confined 
in their application to government 
office usage. 

Another educational service of the 
Agriculture Department operates 
through its Extension Service. This 
is described as ‘‘a peculiar kind of 
teaching because of its emphasis on 
participation of the trainee in a co- 
operative project that utilizes the 
theory or information furnished by 
the government.” Again, business 
comes into the picture since the con- 
crete objectives stated for agriculural 
Extension begin with this as Item 
No. 1. “To bring the farmer the 
knowledge and help that will enable 
him to farm still more efficiently and 
to increase his income.” 


Helpful Publications 

Buying Men’s Suits, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 688 is the latest 
guide issued by the Agriculture De- 
partment in the interest of consum- 
ers. Briefed tests are described for 
examining cloth, determining content 
from labels, for identifying weaves, 
and analyzing construction. It and 
similar such guides can be used 
as practical supplementary materials 
for retailing classes and can be added 
to the files of salesmanship teachers 
at nominal expense. Other titles 
listed set forth standards for choos- 
ing and using refrigerators, washing 
machines, canned goods, fruit and 
vegetables, and other farm products. 

Business teacher-coordinators who 
instruct and counsel cooperative part- 
time students find it necessary some- 
times to advise on healthful living. 
A quick little reference folder as a 
Guide to Good Eating visually de- 
picts the 7 basic food groups and 
outlines the daily servings necessary 
in each for an adequate energy sup- 
ply to the human body. This is pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of 
the Agriculture Research Adminis- 
tration. 

A full review of the activities of 
the U. S Agriculture Department, 
including a complete organization 
chart, may be obtained from its Office 
of Information and is known as 
Document No. 1 on Origin, Struc- 
ture, and Functions of that Depart- 
ment. 

Another governmental publication 
in the form of a handbook contains 
a comprehensive commodity _ bibli- 
ography by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This is its 1949 Guide to 
Government Information On Retail- 
ing. It was prepared at the request of 
that Department’s Retail Trade Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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New Jersey Survey Recommendations 


Here is the part of the survey on which 
Nichols and Loso almost agree.’ Nichols 
states “At the risk of seeming to be incon- 
sistent | wish to endorse wholeheartedly 
most (but not quite all) of the twenty- five 
Recommendations in the report.” He does 
not specify with which ones he might dis- 
agree. 

Copies of the complete survey may be 
obtained for $1.00 by writing to Dr. Foster 
Loso, Principal, Grover Cleveland Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

ig’ recommendations are: 

Because vocational education in the 
saaamece school may be construed as be- 
ing broader than that now offered in the 
narrow limits of the typical business edu- 
cation program, a broadening of program 
offerings is a progressive step. Secondly, 
attention should be given to spreading this 
vocational opportunity to the tota/ enroll- 
ment of the school. Ninety-five per cent of 
the business teachers, guidance teachers, 
and principals feel that the purpose of the 
secondary school is to provide vocational 
education appropriate to the needs of the 
students in the positions they are likely to 
fill after graduation. 

There is need for a broad intensive 
study of clerical duties and standards. 
Vital, dynamic clerical courses should be 
developed to meet the needs of the pupils 
unable to attain the present standards of 
such vocational subjects as shorthand ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, advanced typewriting, 
office practice and secretarial training. 

3. It is recommended that equipment be 
procured to enable non-business majors to 
have instruction in typewriting. 

4. This study directs attention to the 
need for including business and economic 
elements and subjects in core or general 
education curriculums. 

5. For guidance purposes, the usefulness 
of the various business subjects in other 
pursuits should be clarified. 

6. Possibly the typical high school pupil’s 
program should be broadened to include 
more class periods of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

7. Contrary to the findings of this sur- 
vey, the writting committee feels that, in 
the ‘typical high school program, shorthand 
or any other “fast handwriting system” de- 
signed for the same purpose, cannot be 
justified except for those who expect to use 
it vocationally. 

8. Tables XXILI-XXVI (covering type- 
writing and shorthand speed ie gga 
overall preparation recommended by busi- 
nessmen for all business students, machine 
training, and subject areas in which busi- 
ness assumes responsibility for the training 
of office employees) clearly indicate that 
businessmen and educators must work more 
closely together if business education is to 
improve rapidly to the mutual satisfaction 
of both groups. 

9. Added emphasis should be given to 
character and personality development so 
that business graduates may possess the 
social poise and manners to cope properly 
with the problems they will face when 
employed. 

10. Ways should be found to overcome 
the difficulties which lie in the way of 
work experience programs. 

11. It is recommended that each second- 
ary school ascertain the adequacy of its 
equipment from the standpoint of age, 
quality, and variety, so that business stu- 
dents may be trained on the office equip- 
ment that they are most likely to use. 


1See page 9. 
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12. Particularly for those communities 
not having a distributive education pro- 
gram, it is recommended that the needs of 
the student body and the occupational dis- 
tributive education needs of the community 
should be carefully analyzed to determine 
the phases of the program that will best 
meet the local conditions. 

13. Guidance activities of business teach- 
ers should be made more efficient and 
meaningful through a coordination of the 
efforts of the different persons performing 
guidance duties. Thus, the various services 
may become established parts of a well- 
organized, integrated pattern. 

14. This survey but scratches the sur- 
face, revealing the many possibilities for 
improvement that can be accomplished 
from a more intensive study of the aspects 
of guidance in business education. 

15. It is recommended that business teach- 
ers, guidance teachers, and principals direct 
their. efforts to devising an efficient and 
practicable testing program which may be 
used for guidance in business education. 
It is to be recognized that the background 
required for success in business education 
subjects may be somewhat different from 
that needed for other subject matter fields. 


16. Where possible, a guidance staff 
should include the services of a business 
teacher who, among other things, can de- 
vote a share of his time to placement and 
follow-up. 

17. Inasmuch as guidance teachers have 
tended to be selected from the so-called cul- 
tural subject fields (social studies, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, languages) and 
inasmuch as individuals are likely to lean 
upon past experience and interest in mak- 
ing guidance decisions, it is recommended 
that school administrators give some atten- 
tion in the future to the selection of guid- 
ance people who have had some experience 
in the field of business or business educa- 
tion. The State Education Department 
should take into consideration the need for 
an adequate knowledge of the fundamentals 
of business education, business, and indus- 
try when certifying guidance teachers for 
schools with business departments. 

18. Schools should be more alert to the 
need for placing their business graduates 
in satisfactory positions. Hence, it is rec- 
ommended that a non-college student be 


given as much assistance as is needed tp 
place him in a position in which he ap 
attain a satisfactory degree of success, 

19. Further research is recommended for 
ascertaining the guidance value of subje. 
tive judgment and personal opinion VS. Ob- 
jective test data to determine the »alue oj 
the two procedures for guidance | Uroses 
in shorthand, bookkeeping, and typ: Vriting, 

20. Schools should seek opportut:ities to 
have laymen cooperate by participsting jp 
discussions (particularly in curricu!um de. 
velopment), by speaking to groups of sty. 
dents, and by observi ing the activities of the 
school, ‘thus making the adult aware of the 
program of the school and the studen 
aware of lay interest. 

21. Each secondary school should haye a 
well-developed follow-up plan for checking 
on its graduates three to six montis after 
graduation and annually thereafter for fiye 
consecutive years. 

It is recommended that, while ay 
Po td background with business elec- 
tives is an ideal scholastic background for 
a prospective business teacher, more than 
passing attention should be given to the 
intangible personality traits and character. 
istics which are of utmost importance ina 
good teacher. 

23. The problem of certification of bus- 
ness teachers should be carefully analyzed 
with a view to up-grading the standards, 
This will aid in obtaining the type of busi- 
ness teachers needed for tomorrow’ 
schools. 

24. Every means should be used to ex- 
pedite the changes recommended by busi- 
ness teachers, and the teacher training in- 
stitutions for the improvement of the pro- 
grams. Major emphasis should be given 
first to curricular changes and_ secondly to 
the details of course content. It is further 
recommended that the New Jersey Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, through com- 
mittee action, cooperate with the teacher 
training institutions to the fullest extent 
possible, with the end in view of moder- 
izing the program, improving teaching ma- 
terials, procuring needed equipment, and 
the — of better public relations, 

Whenever possible, the State Depart- 
dimes of Education should encourage and 
implement the suggestions for the improve- 
ment of business education. Of particular 
importance are those relating to the broad- 
ening of opportunities for students to ob- 
tain skill training and a measure of eco 
nomic understanding before graduating 
from high school. 





A.M.A. OFFICE BULLETINS 


According to a catalogue just printed by 
the American Management Association, 
some bulletins on office practice available 
are: 

#92, Sound Bases for Salary Stand- 
ardization 

#93, Getting Full Value from the 

Business Letter 

#95, Emergency Salary Administra- 
tion 

Maintaining Office Morale 

Office Personnel 


# 100, 
#102, Trends in 

Practice 
#103, Improved Office Procedure ... 
#106, The Office Supervisor’s Func- 

tions and Responsibilities ~ 
#107, Raising Management’s Signs 

on Office Organization 

# 108, The Office as a Production 


Operating the Unionized Office 
Tools for Control in the Office 
Techniques in Developing Of- 
fice Talent 
Streamlining Office Methods 
and Layouts 1 
Incentives and Work Stand- 
ards in the Office 
, Administering the Office Union 
Contract 
Training and Coordination in 
the Office 
Attitudes and Morale of Office 
Workers 
, New Horizons in Office Man- 
agement 
These bulletins may be purchased from 
the American Management Association, 
330 West 42d Street, New York 18, N. 
Most of the numbers missing from the se- 
quence are out-of-print. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





ARE MICROPHOTOGRAPHED BUSINESS RECORDS LEGAL? 


Editor’s Note: In The Journal of Accountancy about a year ago a 
digest of the “Present Legal Status of Microphotographed Business 
Records” by Daniel F. Noll was presented. Those who are teaching 
business law will undoubtedly find his discussion useful; office practice 
teachers will be interested in the types of jobs in which microfilming 
is now in use. In addition to those mentioned by Mr. Noll, insurance 
companies use microfilming for some of their records. 

Because many of the machines which microfilm are extremely easy 
to operate and the work is of a routine nature, this is a duty often 
assigned beginning clerical workers. The identification requirements of 
microfilmed material for legal recognition—another clerical duty—are 
also helpful. These are presented at the end of the digest. 


Reducing the cost of current accounting 
procedures or reducing the bulk of ac- 
cumulated noncurrent records are the two 
primary objectives of making microphoto- 
graphs likely to be needed in evidence 
mentioned by Mr. Noll. 

He continues by stating that in reducing 
the cost of current accounting procedures, 
the original document is not destroyed; it 
merely passes to someone else for storage. 
In conserving space, the paper records are 
destroyed involving two legal problems. 
“The admissibility of entries made in ac- 
counting and other records in the routine 
course of business, and the admissibility 
of copies or reproductions of documents 
that have been willfully destroyed.” 

He lists several possibilities for legal 
control over the destruction of business 
records: Private business destruction of 
business records is not generally governed 
by statutes, except for some types of busi- 
ness where state and federal regulatory 
commissions have lawful authority over 
what records must be retained and for how 
long; government destruction of business 
records is determined by statutes. 


Use of Microfilming 


“The greater portion of original busi- 
ness records microphotographed today are 
not destroyed. Banks microfilm transit 
checks to avoid the errors and labor cost 
of manually listing the millions of checks 
clearing daily through the banking system. 

“Both banks and department stores re- 
duce the number of times individual trans- 
actions or sales must be posted by making 
all detailed entries on a single loose-leaf 
record. At the end of the month or billing 
period, this record is microphotographed 
and mailed to the customer as a statement. 
Checks and sales tickets may also be 
microfilmed and returned to the customer 
with the statement. Under these procedures 
the only detailed record retained by the 
bank or department store is the microfilm 
copy. 

“The economies effected by such use of 
Microphotography are so great that, even 
if ‘ere were legal obstacles, any losses 
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through an occasional lawsuit would be 
more than offset by other savings. Where 
the sole purpose of microfilming is to re- 
duce the bulk of accumulated records, 
also, management may decide to take a 
calculated risk. The extent of this po- 
tential risk is perhaps indicated by the 
fact that, out of 50 billion records said 
to have been microfilmed, only two cases 
involving microphotographs have been 
cited to date in American law reports. 


Eliminating Suspicion of Fraud 


“In general, properly verified copies or 
reproductions of original records may be 
admitted in evidence only if the non-pro- 
duction of the original is explained to the 
satisfaction of the court. The slightest 
suspicion of fraud must be eliminated. 

“A microphotograph, made at a time 
when it was not known that any litigation 
would result, will repel any inference of 
fraud more easily than a photostat copy 
made for the specific purposes of the suit. 

“Even the accuracy of the microphoto- 
graph is not likely to be challenged, if it 
is shown that no motive for misrepresenta- 
tion could have existed at the time the 
records were microfilmed. 

“The date the microfilm copies were 
made, the fact that thousands of other 
records were microphotographed at the 
same time, the reliance the business com- 
munity places on microphotographs, all of 
these will be strong presumptive evidence 
of the absence of fraud and the accuracy 
of the reproduction. 


Case Citations Involving Microfilms 


“Both of the two cases cited in the law 
reports involved microphotographs of bank 
checks. No cases appear to have been re- 
ported where microfilm was used with a 
view to the destruction of the records. 
This does not mean that no other micro- 
photographs have ever been admitted in 
evidence. It may simply be that, in the 
absence of any objection to the introduc- 
tion of a microfilm copy, a legal issue 
worthy of citation was not raised. 


“In 1939 a decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that a micro- 
photograph of a bank check made in the 
routine course of business was primary, 
not secondary, evidence of payment. The 
higher court, in an appeal, upheld the trial 
court. 

“In 1942 a decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court reversed a conviction for 
forgery largely on the ground that a 
microphotograph of a bank check had 
erroneously been admitted as primary evi- 
dence by the trial court. 

“The rejection of the microfilm copy 
as primary evidence in the Illinois case 
was no reflection on the microphotograph 
in evidence, but rather a criticism of the 
failure of the prosecution in the trial court 
to explain its failure to produce the origi- 
nal check. 

“Although there have been no_ cases 
directly involving microphotographs of 
records which have been destroyed as part 
of a planned system of records retirement, 
there have been many cases where other 
types of copies have been admitted after 
a proper foundation had been laid. The 
following excerpt from a Rhode Island 
case in 1934 is probably typical: 

“*The modern view is that when a paper 
has been destroyed in the ordinary course 
of business and the trial justice is satis- 
fied that it was done without fraud, sec- 
ondary evidence of the contents of the 
destroyed paper is admissible.’ 


Clerical Responsibility for Proofs 


“Whether the records are microphoto- 
graphed as a substitution for other ac- 
counting procedures or for the elimination 
of bulky paper files, the following proofs 
should be readily available: ‘ 

“1, Evidence that the paper records 
have, in fact, been destroyed, or that they 
passed to other custody in the routine 
course of business. 

“2. Evidence that preservation of rec- 
ords on microfilm, rather than in paper 
form, is the established policy, sanctioned 
by all agencies known to have lawful au- 
thority over the retention of the records. 
If the destruction of the records after they 
have been photographed is subject to a 
statute or the rules of a regulatory body, 
the court may require proof that all the 
provisions or procedures involved have 
been complied with. 

“3. Identification of each roll or shorter 
length of film which will enable the court 
to establish the relationship between the 
microphotographs and the authorization to 
destroy or the proof of destruction. 

“4. A certificate signed by the camera 
operator at the end of each roll or short- 
er length of film with description of the 
segment of the files included therein. 

“Where large accumulations of non-cur- 
rent records are microfilmed with a view 
to the disposal of the records, identifica- 
tion and indexing that seemed adequate at 
one time may prove unintelligible to some 
future custodian. Adequate identification 
of the contents of each roll is usually ob- 
tained by the use of a title and roll number 
target at the start of the roll and an 
operator’s certificate at the end. Detailed 
indexing data from the operator’s certifi- 
cate is also entered on the storage carton.” 


References and quotations used by permission 
of The Journal of Accountancy. 
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¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department, 


Q—Mrs. C. F. G. asks the following ques- 
tion: “Last year I read in your column 
that the word woman was generally pre- 
ferred to lady. Why 1sn’t Women pre- 
ferred as a salutation instead of Ladies? 
Why don’t we say men mstead of gentle- 
men in a salutation?” 


A—As you recall, we did say that woman 
was preierred to Jady, in general English 
language usage, but in the same column we 
also said that in many business situations, 
it was often very important for psycho- 
logical reasons to use the word Jady instead 
of woman as the latter term might seem 
slighting. In addition we have said from 
time to time that in English grammar cer- 
tain things were true for no logical reason, 
but just simply were true. 

The salutation of the business letter is at 
present in a state of transition which we 
might comment on before going on with 
your question. As you know the salutation, 
like the complimentary closing, is a con- 
vention which is rather fixed and stereo- 
typed, and in the opinion of many authori- 
ties a useless sort of ornament. The sim- 
plified letter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association discards both the sal- 
uation and the complimentary close. There 
are still some business psychologists who 
deem the saluation an excellent vestibule 
into the message of the business letter and 
believe that it conditions the reader with 
the compliment that you consider him a 
very dignified and worthy member of civil- 
ized society, even though you are going to 
demand payment of the thirty dollars he 
owes on his account, and threaten him with 
a law suit, if he doesn’t comply. These 
psychologists also see a similar value in 
the complimentary close. This attitude has 
been reflected of late in the shift from 
Dear Sir as the general saluation to Dear 

r. Brown even though the writer has 
never written or spoken to Mr. Brown 
before. To the advocates of the simplified 
letter business correspondence and business 
in general could be greatly expedited if 
the salutation and complimentary close 
were discarded. In their opinion the inside 
address would be a personal enough touch 
and a subject notice at the place of the 
salutation would be certainly much more 
useful and efficient than a formal saluta- 
tion at the Dear Sir or My Dear Sir level. 
Convention and style does not always fol- 
low logic. Note the history of the full 
block style and the tendencies always ap- 
Parent to swing back to the indented forms 
of semiblock, modified block or indented 
Styles. 

In America the words lady and gentle- 
men do not have the special meanings that 
Prevail in Europe. One of the favorite 
anecdotes of a European nobleman who 
traveled in America in the 1820’s was that 
@ coachian had asked him whether he 
were the man who wanted to take a cer- 
tain trip. When the nobleman said that he 
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was, the coachman continued that he 
was the gentleman who was to take him. 
As long as we have the formality of a 
salutation, it will have to develop in the 
evolutionary process that observes conven- 
tions. Men or Women would be very 
abrupt change. The salutation to a collec- 
tion of women, however, has relaxed with- 
in in our times from the even more ele- 
gant French form Mesdames to the Anglo 
Saxon Ladies. It took from about 1100 to 
the present generation to get the salutation 
to make this change, yet Dear Madam 
rather than Dear Lady is preferred in the 
singular, 

Logic simply cannot be applied to the 
salutation of a business letter. The pre- 
ferred salutation to a group of women, is 
the word ladies, as the correct and pre- 
ferred salutation to a group of men or a 
firm in general is gentlemen. Dear Sirs 
and Mesdames lies behind on the evolu- 
tionary road. Men and |Vomen lies too 
far in the future to be taken at all seri- 
ously. ; 


+ + + 


In response to a recent request for a 
quotation, anecdote or interesting fact that 
might help motivate a unit in letter ap- 
pearance, the editor supplied the following 
poem. Fearing that the offering may not 
be adequate, he invites his readers to send 
in some little enlivener which will be for- 
warded at once to the teacher who com- 
plains that she has a particularly listless 
class. Authors of original poems will be 
given a credit line, if their effusions are 
or ge unless they want their names with- 
1eld. 


What Will the Well Dressed Letter 
Wear? 


What will the well dressed letter wear 
To make it attractive, bright and fair ? 


A letterhead simple, short and sweet, 
Printing dignified, plain and neat, 


A paper stock that’s strong enough 
lo take a hard eraser’s guff, 


A texture, color and quality 
Chat fits the writer’s dignity. 


With typescript even-toned and clean 
And never unsightly erasure seen. 


With parts arranged and carefully dressed 
lo fit the needs of message best, 


Carbon copies that all appear 
lo be originals—so clean and clear, | 


The envelopes must also be 
Perfectly matched in harmony, 


Add signs unmistakable of tenderest care, 
That will the well dressed letter wear. 


O—Mr. D. Z. asks the following ques- 
tion: “Is this sentence really incorrect, 
‘The company announced their new policy 
last Saturday. ? I have been told that the 
sentence should read, ‘The company an- 
nounced its new policy last Saturday, since 
company is singular, but how can anyone 
say with positive authority that their ts 
I had particular reference to a 
with a name somewhat on the 
following order, Rogers, Mullins and 
Moon. IJsn’t Rogers, Mullins and Moon 
plural? Why can’t I have their if that ts 
the kind of company I mean?” 


A. In the sentence “The 
nounced (its or their) new policy last Sat- 





wrong. 
company 


company an- 


urday,” you must choose ifs, no matter 
what you understand the company to be. 
Company is a collective noun,, like gang, 
herd or team and is usually employed in 
a singular sense as if the component ele- 
ments acted as a unit. A pronoun must 
agree with its antecedent in number and 
therefore its the singular pronoun must be 
used. Even though you mentioned Rogers, 
Mullins and Moon in a previous sentence 
and it is firmly estabished that you mean 
them as a plural situation with a sentence 
to the effect that “Rogers, Mullins and 
Moon are selling their goods for cash 
only,” thus using the plural pronoun their 
quite correctly. A follow up sentence, 
“The company announced (its or their) 
new policy last week,” would still take tts, 
since the antecedent, company, is singular. 


=} 


O.—Mrs. C.M. sends in the following 
question. “I saw a motion picture recently 
in which one character said, ‘I feel badly, 
Another character corrected the first 
speaker saying, ‘You feel bad. Badly ts 
like this’ The second character stretched 
his arms in front of him and opened and 
closed his fingers rapidly as though feeling 
the air. Everybody laughed, and so did I, 
But the whole situation has pussled me 
since. This much I have been able to get 
from a grammar. Bad rather than badly 
should be used in describing a state of 
health, but why did the character pretend 
to be feeling the texture of the air?” 


A.—Our movie experts believe that the 
incident you mention appeared in a picture 
called A Letter to Three Wives. The 
character who did the correcting, as you 
might know, was a school teacher, and he 
was trying to point out the differences be- 
tween feel the linking verb and feel the 
transitive verb. When you feel bad, the 
word bad describes you and not the action 
of feeling. The word used must therefore 
be an adjective rather than an adverb. 
Note the sentences, “The lemonade tastes 
bad.” or “The egg is bad.” The words 
tastes, and is are linking verbs and connect 
the subjects /emonade, and egg to the ad- 
jectives bad. Sometimes feels is used in a 
transitive sense, that is one feels some 
object. “I feel the presence of a cavity 
with my tongue.” In this sentence an ad- 
verb might be used to modify the word 
feel thus, “I constantly feel the presence 
of a cavity with my tongue.” The school 
teacher was telling the woman he was cor- 
recting that she wanted an adjective, be- 
cause badly, an adverb, would not properly 
modify the pronoun J in “I feel bad.” 
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The long-awaited advanced text in the Gregg Simplified Series is off the press. Intended for one 
term of intensive study and practice, it carries the student to higher levels with the same features 
of sure learning that characterize all books in the Gregg Shorthand Simplified Series. 
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Now ready for your advanced, speed-building course is 
this newest volume in the Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
Series. 


The book features a tremendous amount of reading and 
writing practice material, carefully arranged to increase 
speed building and to afford thorough automatic reviews. 
Note the diversity of material and the method of presenta- 
tion shown by the illustrations taken from the text, each 
topic conveniently annotated to make teaching easier and 
learning more thorough. 


To guarantee continuity to your Gregg Simplified pro- 
gram, you'll want to adopt Gregg Speed Building Simpli- 
fied, too. Send for your Teacher’s Examination Copy to- 
day; and when you receive it, note the recurring pattern 
of phrase letters, preview lists, marginal reminders, 
business letters, brief-form drills, so carefully presented 
to assure a complete speed-building program. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
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New York 18. .330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 6..111 North Canal St. 
San Francisco 3.931 Howard St. 


Dallas 1 .....2210 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 1.........50 York St. 
London W.C. 1..51 Russell Sq. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








;—— 


NCBS and NAACS Vote to Merge 


At the joint annual convention of the 
private business school groups held dur- 
ing ‘he Thanksgiving weekend at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
the members of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools, which 
was organized in 1912, voted to consolid: ite 
with the National Council of Business 
Schools, which was organized in 1941. The 
name of the new organization will be the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools. All schools that were mem- 
bers of both groups automatically become 
members of the new organization. 

During the school year 1949-50 the 
Board of Governors of the new organiza- 
tion will consist of the joint Board of Di- 
rectors of the NCBS and Board of Gover- 
nors of the NAACS. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the new organization will con- 
sist of the Executive Committee of the 
NCBS and the officers of the NAACS. 

The new officers of the NA&CBS se- 
lected in Chicago are as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Maetzold, Minneapolis Busi- 
ness College, Minneapolis, Minnesota; first 
vice-president, George A. Meadows, Mead- 
ows-Draughon College, Shreveport, Loui- 
siana; second vice-president, C. I. Black- 
wood, Blackwood-Davis Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; secretary, J. K. 
Kincaid, Miller School of Business, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; treasurer, P. H. Q. Taylor, 
The Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A number of committees were appointed 
to work out the organization, plans of 
operation, program, etc., for the new 
merged organization. The program and 
organization of the new group will not 
be officially approved until the 1950 con- 
vention., The new organization agreed to 
hold its 1950 convention during the last 
week of October instead of the usual 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

aa 


New Officers for New England 
High School Group 


The members of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers Association 
elected Arthur C. Long, Girls High 
School, Boston, president for the next_year 
at the recent meeting held in Boston. Other 
officers elected are: First vice-president, 
Myrtle Grover, Waltham High School, 
Waltham, Massachusetts; second vice-pres- 
ident, Agnes Phillips, Framingham High 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts; sec- 
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retary, Ruth Hiatt, Wakefield High 
School, Wakefield, Massachusetts; treas- 
urer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant 
treasurer, Carrie Darling, Malden High 
School, Malden, Massachusetts. 


All meetings were held at Northeastern 
University. Donald G. Stather, College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, Boston Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the morning sec- 
tional meeting and Walter Leidner, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, was chairman of 
the afternoon sectional meeting. The lunch- 
eon speaker was Teresa A. Regan, Boston 
Clerical School. 


Sa 


AACC Elects 


Charles D. Cummings, president of Mc- 
Intosh College, Dover, New Hampshire, 
was re-elected president of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges at the 
November meeting of this group. J. E. 
Platt, Platt School of Secretarial Train- 
ing, St. Joseph, Missouri, was re-elected 
first vice-president and Mrs. Anna S. 
Bramwell, Bramwell Business College, 
Evansville, Indiana, was re-elected second 
vice-president. Leslie R. Maze was chosen 
Governor General of Pi Rho Zeta Inter- 
national. C. W. Woodward, College of 
Commerce, Burlington, Iowa, has been re- 
elected executive secretary. 

The following District Governors have 
been chosen for the various districts: New 
England, Arthur Ward, Worcester School 
of Business Science, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Eastern, Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York; Southeastern, Marguerite 
Brumley, Perry Business Schools, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia; Central, Adela Hale, Adela 
Hale School, Hutchinson, Kansas; North- 
ern, F. Leland Watkins, Dakota Business 
College, Fargo, North Dakota; Rocky 
Mountain, I. W. Stevens, Henager School 
of Business, Salt Lake City, Utah; South- 
western, E. C. Hatton, Draughon’s’ Busi- 
ness College, Lubbock, Texas; Pacific, A. 
3ates Lane, Long Beach Secretarial Col- 
lege, Long Beach, California; Canadian, 
D. F. Ferguson, Success Commercial Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, Canada; Hawaztian Islands, 
J. Edwin Whitlow, Honolulu Business Col- 
lege, Honolulu, Hawaii; Australia, J. R. 
Kinstnan, Hemingway-Robertson. Institute, 
Melbourne, Australia; South America and 
West Indies, Henry L. Mathiot, Havana 
Business Academy, Havana, Cuba. 
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Mrs, Sexton Heads New England 
Business College Teachers Association 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the 
New England Business College Teachers 
Association, held at the Hotel Bradford, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 8, Mrs. Luana W. Sexton, Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, was elect- 
ed president for the coming year. Ann 
Tzanetakos, Nashua Business College, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, is the new vice- 
president and Henry H. Trow, North- 
ampton Commercial College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The speakers for the meeting included 
Lawrence H. Malchman, Northeastern 
University; Elizabeth Carvell, Boston 
University, and Helen J. Keily, Salem 
State Teachers College. 


+ 


EBTA Committee Chairmen 


“Utilizing Community Resources In 
Business Education” will be the theme of 
the 53rd Annual Convention of the East- 
ern Business Teachers Association, to be 
held April 5-8, 1950, at the Statler Hotel, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the Association, has announced the follow- 
ing list of committee chairmen to assist 
the Executive Board with the preparations 
for the convention: General Convention 
Chairman, William J. Josko, Simmons 
College, Boston; Assistant General Chair- 
man, Dr. Mary Connelly, Boston Univer- 
sity; Program Director, Evelyn R. Kulp, 
Ambler High School, Ambler, Pennsyl- 
vania; Associate Program Director, Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Membership, Helen J. 
Kiely, Salem Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; Exhibits, Theodore N. La- 
Monte, Junior High School Division, New 
York City; Administration, Walter L. 
Leidner, Boston Clerical School; Regis- 
tration, Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts ; Hospi- 
tality, Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts; Social Hostess, 
Gertrude Roughsedge, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts; Banquet, 
Sanford L. Fisher, President, The Fisher 
School, Boston; Advisory, Dean Atlee 
Percy, Boston University; Publicity, 
Joseph Gruber, Central Commercial High 
School, New York City and John Vaughn, 
Prince School of Retailing, Boston. 

(Additional items on next page) 
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Western Association Formed 

Business Education in the West took a 
step forward when the Western Business 
Education Association was organized on 
November 26, 1949. Business educators 
from California, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington gathered at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon on the above date 
and worked steadily throughout the day 
determining objectives, organizational 
structure, types of membership, affiliation, 
etc. The fine cooperative spirit that existed 
among the group permitted the organiza- 
tional efforts to move along effectively. 

Officers were elected to serve until the 
first convention is held. They were as fol- 
lows: President: Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon; vice-pres- 
ident: Marsdon A. Sherman, Chico State 
College, Chico, California; secretary: Opal 
H. DeLancey, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho; corresponding secretary: M. 
Fred Tidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington; and treasurer: Har- 
old Williams, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

The WBEA is to be an association of 
State associations. Financial assistance will 
be derived from the various state business 
education associations and not through in- 
dividual memberships. It is thought that 
this type of organizational structure will 
go far in developing strong state associa- 
tions. 

The first draft of the WBEA constitu- 
tion is to be written by a committee made 
up of Bruce Blackstone, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, chair- 
man; Fred Tidwell, and Harold Williams. 
Mr. Blackstone has recently completed 
national study of association constitutions. 
He has also gathered recommendations 
from many sources concerning what fac- 
tors are considered important in an educa- 
tion association constitution. 

After acceptance by the officers, the con- 
stitution will be presented at the various 
state association meetings throughout the 
West. Each state association in turn will 
have an opportunity to study the proposed 
constitution and determine whether or not 
to become affiliated with the WBEA. 

Yearly conventions are planned (dates 
not yet determined ) and it is recommended 
that the meetings rotate between the three 
cities of P ortland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and San Francisco, California. 
These three cities are approximately the 
same distance from each other. 


Sg 


Six Americans Attended International 
Business Education Course in 
Benelux Countries 


Under the leadership of Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, Professor of Education, New 
York University, Past President of the 
United States Division of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education, 
the following Americans enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the Economic Course of the Society 
this summer: William Sakson, now of 
Hunter College; Seymour Rosen, now an 
instructor in business at New York Uni- 
versity; Mary E. Glancy, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Elise 
Yaden, and Reba Nemeroff. Cooperation, 
good will and courtesy were expected by 
the six Americans who participated in the 
course in international business education 
presented by Holland, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg; but they did not realize how 
very hospitable the Europeans could be. 

Mr. Sakson and Mr. Rosen went over 
and returned by Dutch troopship. Miss 
Glancy, Miss Yaden and Miss Nemeroff 
went over by the Italian Line to Genoa and 
thence by rail to Amsterdam. Dr. Tonne 
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went both ways by plane. Additional time 
was spent by all in other countries than 
those giving the course. 

The Luxembourg section of the program 
lasted two days and consisted of trips to 
steel mills, wineries and other industries. 
Everyone was fascinated by this grand 
little country. During the Dutch phase of 
the course the visitors were housed in Am- 
sterdam and daily trips were made from 
this city by bus to inspect the major 
businesses and industries of the country. 
In Belgium, three days were spent in the 
neighborhood of Antwerp, two days 
around Ghent, one day in Brussels, and 
four days in ‘the vicinity of Liege. The 
group had many opportunities to study 
plants and other business establishments 
and installations entrance to which is 
denied the usual visitor. 

There were about 125 members of the 
course from sixteen different countries in- 
cluding Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Luxenbourg, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Egypt, 
and the U.S.A. At the last moment a 
group of Czechs were refused permission 
to join. This was an especially sad devel- 
opment as these fine people had been 
among the most sturdy supporters of the 
society. 

While the visits to business houses and 
industrial plants were important, the most 
valuable phase of the course was the 
opportunity to meet with so many collea- 
gues from other countries. The tours, 
luncheons, and dinner meetings gave many 
opportunities for comparing purposes, 
procedures, and results of business educa- 
tion in the various countries. The friend- 
ships that were made during the 20 day 
course were especially valued. Everyone 
was impressed by the splendid progress 
made by the Europeans and their alertness 
to educational problems. 

Next year the International Society of 
Business Education will sponsor a tour 
of Denmark as a part of its regular 
economic course program. Details will 
be made available as soon as definite de- 
cisions are made. 


+ 


Collegiate Business Education Conference 


A regional: conference on “Problems in 
( ‘ollegiate Business Education” was held at 
the University of Oklahoma, November 14. 
The conference was co-sponsored by the 
College of Business Administration and 
Extension Division of the University of 
Oklahoma and by the following member 
schools of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business: University 
of Arkansas, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Denver, University of Kansas, 
University of Missouri, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, University of Texas and Washington 
University. The standards and objectives 
of collegiate education for business were 
discussed in the program. Dr. Horace B. 
Brown, Jr., Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Okla- 
homa and secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of 
ew was the faculty chairman. 

Dr. L. J. Buchan, Dean of the School 
of Business and Public Administration of 
Washington University and past president 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, presided over a round 
table discussion in the morning. Dr. Brown 
presided at the luncheon meeting. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Lee Bidgood, Dean 
of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Ala- 
bama and president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 


presided over a_round table discus-ion of 


“Problems in Collegiate Business ‘duca. 
tion”. Dr. C. C. Balderston, Dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Corimerge 


of the University of Pennsylvani:, ang 
vice-president of the American Assi lation 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, was the 
speaker at the dinner meeting. 


+ 


NBTA Chicago Convention 


As this issue goes to press fina! plans 
are being made for the annual con: ention 
of the National Business Teachers Agso- 
ciation, to be held in the Palmer |! Louse 
Chicago, December 28, 29 and 30 The 
co-hosts for the convention are the Chi. 
cago Area Business Educators Association 
and the Chicago Public Schools. 

The program was announced in the Oc. 
tober and November issues of this maga- 
zine and no changes have been made since 
these announcements were made. 

If the Chicago Hospitality Comittee 
members have their way, the joys of the 
Christmas season will have no interruption 
for the N. B. T. A. conventioneers. Early 
arrivals at Palmer House on Wednesday, 
December 28, will have a variety of Chi- 
cago tours to choose from. There'll be an 
opportunity to ride through the northem 
suburbs to see the famous displays of col- 
orful Christmas trees, to have supper ata 
prominent north shore restaurant, and to 
see a bit of Chicago’s skyline at night 

During the afternoon on W ednesday, be- 
ginning at 1:30 P. M., many different tours 
have been arranged. These will include 
several prominent business houses in_ the 
Chicago loop, as well as trips to the Muni- 
cipal Airport and A. B. Dick Company's 
new suburban plant. A limit will be set on 
the number of reservations for each tour, 
so guests are urged to sign up for them 
just. as early as possible Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Every guest is also urged to visit the 
special Chicago Host Room, where re- 
freshments will be in readiness. Recog- 
nizing that business teachers may possibly 
be addicted to particular joy in “souvenir 
hunting,” the committee is arranging for 
an ample supply of “free samples,” some 
of which will be included in the envelope 
distributed at the registration desk, and 
others, of an edible sort, will be on hand 
in the hospitality center. 

There will be a limited supply of radio 
broadcast tickets and an opportunity to 
watch television. Persons wishing to at- 
tend stage plays in Chicago are reminded 
that demands for tickets during the holi- 
day season are great. It is advisable to 
write for tickets rather than to take 
chance on waiting until the time of arrival. 

Special entertainment for wives and hus- 
bands of convention-goers is also being 
planned. 

Various groups have scheduled break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner meetings for Chi- 
cago at the time of the NBTA convention. 
The Indiana University Breakfast and the 
Michigan Breakfast are scheduled for 
Thursday morning. New York University 
Reception and Tea will be held in the New 
York University suite late in the after- 
noon. The time set for the annual lecture 
and dinner of Delta Pi Epsilon is 6:30 
p.m., as announced in the November num- 
ber. Three breakfast meetings have been 
arranged for Friday morning: Northwest- 
ern University, University of Pittsburgh 
and Indiana State Teachers College. The 
University of Minnesota Luncheon is 
scheduled for aon on Friday. 

A report of the } NBTA meeting will ap 
pear in a later issue of this magazine. 
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Holm-Lewis Retirements Announced 


Henry J. Holm, principal and director of 
Greg College, Chicago, from 1906 to 1939 
and manager of the private school ——_ 
ment in the Chieeen office of The Gregg 
Publishing Company for a number of 
years, has retired. He joined the Gregg 
College staff in 1905 as an instructor. Be- 
fore going to Gregg College he taught in 


Scandinavia Academy, LaCrosse Business 
University, the Massey Business Schools 
and the Everett Business College. He is a 


past president of the National Commercial 


Teachers Federation, now the National 
Business Teachers Association. 
W. W. Lewis, a member of the Gregg 


organization since 1920, has resigned. He 
went to the Gregg College in 1920 after 
teaching in private schools and colleges in 
Illinois, Kansas and Rhode Island. He di- 
rected the shorthand theory-training and 
teacher-training courses there for twenty- 
seven years. For a short time he worked 
in Gregg’s New York editorial office and 
then returned to Chicago as special assis- 
tant to W. D. Wigent, manager of the 
Chicago office for The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 


aa 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, under sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, will be given at testing centers 
throughout the United States on Saturday, 
February 18, 1950. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in General Culture, 
Mental Abilities and Basic Skills, and Pro- 
fessional Information; and one of eleven 
Optional Examinations, designed to demon- 
strate mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment will advise him 
whether he must offer the National Teach- 
er Examinations and which of the tests he 
should take. 

Application forms, and a Bulletin of In- 
formation describing registration proce- 
dure and containing sample test questions, 


may be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 


592, Princeton, New Jersey. A completed 
application, accompanied by the proper ex- 
amination fee, should reach the ETS office 
not later than January 20, 1950. 
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Sardiga Typing Contest 


_J. Bryce Sardiga, head of the Business 
Education and Secretarial Science Division 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, 
has announced that he will again sponsor 
a world-wide artistic typing contest. Com- 
plete information about the rules for the 
contest, trophies and certificates may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Sardiga, Box 
354, Tempe. The closing date of the con- 
test is April 1, 1950. 


1949 
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Pepe Heads Remington Rand 
Product Utilization Department 

Philip S. Pepe has been appointed Di- 
rector of Product Utilization for Reming- 
ton Rand. Product Utilization renders a 
professional service to business and_ to 
schools by promoting better utilization of 
business machines, supplies, and office 
equipment. 

Remington Rand initiated a unique 
Typewriter Utilization Department in 1946 
which has taken Mr. Pepe and his staff 
into many large business organizations 





Mr. Pepe 


throughout the country as consultants on 
typing efficiency. The activity’s acceptance 
by schools and business has resulted in its 
present expansion. 

Before joining the Remington Rand or- 
ganization, Mr. Pepe was an assistant edi- 
tor of the Gregg Publishing Company and 
an associate editor of the Business Educa- 
tion World, and had served on the Gregg 
staff for nearly 18 years. 

He teaches typewriting at The City 7 
lege of New York (evening session), 1 
author of Personal Typing in 24 ce 
and Gregg Shorthand Review Letters, both 
published by Gregg, and has written nu- 
merous articles on business education. He 
is a former contributing editor of THE 
JourNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

During the war, Mr. Pepe held the rank 
of Lieutenant, USCGR, and served as ex- 
ecutive officer of the USS Northland, 
famous for its forays against German 
radio stations of Greenland and against 
(german vessels and submarines -in the ice- 
lined northern ship lanes. 
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Guide Book for Seniors 


What To Look For In A Private Bust- 
ness School is the title of a 32-page book- 
let just published by Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, as a guidance aide to 
high school teachers and students. 

The booklet, lively illustrated with car- 
toons at the teen-age level, is based on an 
outline prepared by James H. Boyle, Bur- 
dett Personnel Director. The booklet tells 
the prospective student the essential things 
to keep in mind when choosing a business 
school. 

A free copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Public Relations De- 
partment, Burdett College, 156 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Maze in "Who's Who" 


Among notable midwesterners listed in 
the a edition of II’ho’s IV’ho in the 
Mid-west is Mrs. LaVelle Thompson 
Maze, preside of Fond du Lae College, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Mrs. Maze is a 
former officer of the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges and has been Rit- 
ual Advisor for Pi Rho Zeta International 
Sorority and Fraternity for a number of 


years. She has been president of Fond du 
Lac College since 1934. 
Sa 


Gilliland Chosen Secretary of Collegiate 
School Deans Association 


Charles E. Gilliland, Jr., assistant to the 
dean, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. He 
will give half of his time, for one year, to 
the association and the remainder of his 
time will be retained by Washington Uni- 
versity. He will have no teaching duties, 
but will continue to serve as assistant to 
Dean Buchan. 

Mr. Gilliland’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
Harvard University and his Master’s de- 
gree is from Washington University. He 
has almost completed his Ph. D. require- 
ments at Washington University. He has 
been assistant to the dean at Washington 
University since August, 1948. 
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Cole Made Gregg Manager in England 


It was recently announced by The Gregg 
Publishing Company that Richard G. Cole, 
until recently northwestern school repre- 
sentative of the firm, has been appointed 
general manager of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, Ltd., of England. 

Mr. Cole has been a member of the 
Gregg staff for fifteen years and has rep- 
resented the company in many parts of the 
United States. He is a graduate of the 
University of Texas. His new duties will 
include the introduction of Gregg Simpli- 
fied to the British Isles. 


Sa 


Mid-West Workshop 


The second annual Mid-West Workshop, 
held in Chillicothe, Missouri, in Septem- 
ber, was well attended by high school 
teachers and administrators from Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa and Illinois. 

The opening address was given by Hu- 
bert Wheeler, commissioner of education 
for Missouri. Other speakers and _ their 
topics were as follows: “Why Teach 
Bookkeeping?” by Harry B. Bauernfiend, 
Gregg College, Chicago; “Building Typing 
Production Skills” by D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; “The New Gregg Short- 
hand Manual” by Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

The third annual Mid-West Workshop 
will be held on September 16, 1950. 
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This book is a basal text for Business English classes for the eleventh to 
fourteenth grades. It is also a handbook for transcription courses or for 


business employees on the job. As a text it is complete and thorough, with 
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a basal text—a business handbook 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


By J. C. Tressler and Maurice C. Lipman 


abundant material for a year’s study. However, the flexible 
organization makes Business ENGLISH IN ACTION equally 


usable for a half-year course. 
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Makes Bookkeeping Clear and 
Interesting 


BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 
Elwell-Breidenbaugh-Lins 


Learning bookkeeping is easier with this text 
because every procedure is presented in a 
series of short steps which are taught thor- 
oughly, one at a time. Script forms clearly 
illustrate each step, and the student applies his 
learning at once, in the exercises following every 
step. 

Features: Early introduction and frequent 
repetition of the bookkeeping cycle. Emphasis 
on debit and credit and account classification. 
Parallel treatment of special and combination 
journals. Emphasis on multi-columnar journals. 
Thorough explanation of tax and_ pay-roll 
records. 

Graphic, interesting style. Up-to-date in every 
detail. 
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for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 






Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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BUSINESS TEACHERS 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 


Great Demand for Graduates 
Regular Day School Throughout the Year 
Write for Bulletins 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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PROBLEM MANUAL IN CORPORATION 
FINANCE, by Paul M. Van Arsdell, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
182 pp., paper binding, $2.00, 


This manual is designed to meet the 
problem needs of an analytic course in 
corporation finance at the junior or senior 
college level. Thus it should serve as an 
aid to the student in developing judgment 
and clarification of understanding in 
corporate finance. To serve this objective 
the problem approach is used as a supple- 
ment rather than as a substitute for a 
text. The book makes a nice compromise 
between the’ extremes of excessive and 
irrelevant data and over-simplification. Em- 
phasis is placed on short problems, but a 
comparatively few long problems based on 
actual cases have been included. Most of 
the factual materials have been taken from 
various manuals of investment and finance 
records, 

An introductory section on basic con- 
cepts has been included in this manual. 
This section deals with the nature of cor- 
poration finance and the criteria for cor- 
porate financial analysis. The problems 
have been organized topically as far as 
possible. 


+ 


METHODS OF TEACHING’ BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS, by Herbert A. Tonne, 
Estelle L, Popham, and M. Herbert 
Freeman; New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 446 pp. $3.50. 

One of the “blind spots” in professional 
business education literature has been met 
by the recent publication of Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects. The indi- 
vidual classroom business teacher has long 
wanted a practical book to help solve his 
numerous and varied classroom teaching 
problems. Likewise, the higher institutions 
who prepare the future business teachers 
have felt a definite need for a book which 
would bring together in a single cover the 
basic materials for methods courses. In 
addition, supervisors and department heads 
have needed source material of this na- 
ture. 

Twelve chapters deal with the teaching 
of typewriting, shorthand, transcription, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, office practice, 
basic-business subjects, and distributive ed- 
tcation. In addition, teacher-trainers will 
like the four additional chapters. The 
first of these related chapters gives a 
basis for a better understanding of the 
kinds of methods used and the status of 
business curricula in the secondary school. 
The second and third chapters deal with 
effective procedures of good teaching, with 
specific emphasis upon the business sub- 
jects, and the basic elements of skill de- 
velopment. The final chapter of the book 
is devoted to a brief guidance into the 
possibilities of business education and the 
need for the beginning teacher to develop 
himself professionally. 

Adding to its value as a basic textbook 
for teacher-education classes, the authors 
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have included questions to be answered, 
student activities, and a bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. While Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects is de- 
veloped around a series of principles for 
teaching and developing skills, it makes 
the necessary changes in teaching pro- 
cedure in those subjects that stress un- 
derstandings and attitudes. 

The authors are three outstanding busi- 
ness educators who have combined their 
talents and experience in developing a prac- 
tical book for the business educator on the 
job. Tonne, Popham, and Freeman have 
kept in mind the fact that most business 
teachers teach the subjects of typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand. Five chapters 
deal with the specific application of skill- 
development procedures in shorthand, type- 
writing, and transcription; two chapters 
are devoted to bookkeeping and to the 
basic business subjects; and one chapter 
each to arithmetic, office practice, and 
distributive subjects. 

As a classroom teacher, you will want 
to have this publication upon your pro- 
fessional reference shelf. This reviewer 
recommends that you evaluate your teach- 
ing by using the criteria suggested through- 
out Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects. Your reviewer also suggests to 
supervisors and department heads that 
this is a most valuable reference for your 
group discussions and conferences looking 
toward the improvement of instruction 
in the several business subjects. 

—Albert C. Fries 


+ 


A DIRECTORY OF FILM EVALUATION 
FOR TEACHERS OF BUSINESS SUB- 
JECTS, Prepared by: Kappa Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, The Instructional 
Materials Laboratory. School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1948, 93 pp. $1.25. 


This bulletin is a compilation of the 
1947 and 1948 evaluations undertaken by 
a graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. These 
directories are usable as guides in select- 
ing and using films in basic business, con- 
sumer education, distributive education, 
general office training, and skill develop- 
ment courses. Suggestions are given on 
how to use the film. For each visual aid 
evaluated and analyzed, full details are 
given as to name, producer, distributor, 
number of reels and showing time. There 
is a brief summary which indicates the 
nature of the film. Then an evaluation is 
given in terms of its use at a particular 
high school teaching level and the num- 
ber of persons who evaluated the film are 
indicated. Finally the strong and weak 
points of each film are indicated. 

This is a valuable service; the Kappa 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon is to be con- 
gratulated for ‘ts contribution. 


WORKING WITH PEOPLE, by Auren Uris 
and Betty Shapin, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 311 pp. $3.00, 


It isn’t often that one meets a book 
that is a practical application of the ser- 
mon that it preaches. lVorking with 
People discusses human relations and 
is itself a very human document. Read- 
ing almost like a novel, this book is fas- 
cinating from the first case of Mae Gar- 
cia who sets the shop supervisor to 
thinking about the very important con- 
nection between human relations and 
efficiency to the last presentation of con- 
structive leadership in action. 

Yet despite the warm, man-to-man, 
brass tacks style and the breezy, drama- 
tized approach (which is never at all 
offensive or overdone) the specific data 
and principles presented are practical 
and concrete. The book easily fills the 
most exacting requirements for either 
a college or a high school text for a 
course in handling industrial relations. 

This book should be of interest to 
teachers of management and industrial 
art. Teachers of business might also 
read it through with profit and broaden 
their backgrounds of economic informa- 
tion. It should certainly be owned and 
read frequently by managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen, and persons concerned 
with company training programs. 

30th authors hold editorial posts with 
the Research Institute of America and 
combine an interesting variety of in- 
dustrial, educational, business and _ re- 
search experiences. 


- 


AMERICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE, by 
Domenico Gagliardo, New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 671 pp. $5.00. 


Social insurance in this country may 
be said to have come of age, although 
it has not yet reached the stature of a 
full developed institution. This book pro- 
vides a full length description of social 
insurance programs in the United States 
today. The book discusses why we have 
social insurance programs, how they came 
to be, what they are, and how they func- 
tion. It treats the problem of old age, 
unemployment and disability; it presents 
the provisions and gives summary data 
on the operations of existing programs 
against these hazards. 

It traces historical development of the 
various programs and describes with some 
comprehensiveness specific systems such as 
the federal old age and survivors insur- 
ance system, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice System and others. There is a thorough 
treatment of health insurance with material 
on Blue Cross and other medical service 
plans. Workmen’s compensation laws are 
discussed. This book gives an excellent 
introduction to the problems of social in- 
surance in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. 

(Additional Reviews on Next Page) 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR, Cases on Human 
Relations in Business, by John Des- 
mond Glover and Ralph M. Hower, 
Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 690 
pp. $5.50. 


Although this valuable addition to the 
literature of a rapidly expanding phase 
of business education, namely, human rela- 
tions, is basically a college text, it is also 
a very interesting “anthalogy” of cases 
and essays on human relations in business 
and industry. The preface, introductions, 
and questions, moreover, are very good 
orientation to this field. 

Those familiar with “casebooks,” par- 
ticularly those growing out of the courses 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, will understand at 
once the general nature of this type of 
text. The cases, (dealing with many types 
of industries and pertaining to all levels of 
activity), focus upon a wide variety of 
administrative problems. The analysis of 
these .cases will give students a clearer 
understanding of the nature of adminis- 
tration and a keener insight into the com- 
plex problems of human relationships in 
industry. Interspersed throughout the book 
are interesting excerpts from the writings 
of such influential persons as_ Francis 
Bacon, Robert Louis Stevenson, Winston 
S. Churchill, Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
George Bernard Shaw, all of whom have 
expressed important views on the subject 
of human relations. 

The work is designed for advanced stu- 
dents of business and presupposes consid- 
erable command of business fundamentals. 
It should be adaptable for college upper- 
classmen or graduate students. The _ so- 
phisticated level of approach is best seen 
in a statement by one of the authors that 
there are no “answers” presented. The 
discriminating selection of examples should 
be useful for stimulating discussions which 
help the student understand business theory 
and at the same time shorten the hiatus 
between college and experience. 


“ 
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SELLING PERFORMANCE AND CON- 
TENTMENT IN RELATION TO SCHOOL 
BACKGROUND, by Albert C. Mossin, 
Contributions to Education No, 952, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 166 pp. $2.75. 


Teen-age salesgirls in a large New York 
City department store were the subjects of 
this study. Thirteen of the ninety-four 
girls had taken courses in distributive oc- 
cupations in high school. Others had con- 
centrated their studies in office occupa- 
tions, clothing arts, or college preparatory 
subjects. The author has made an excel- 
lent beginning toward evaluating the fed- 
erally supported program in distributive 
education by studying the thirteen sales- 
girls who had _ studied merchandising | in 
high school, and who differed in their job 
performance and contentment from sales- 
girls who had followed other courses of 
study. 

At the same time, the relation of sell- 
ing performance and contentment to  in- 
telligence, scholastic achievement, amount 
of schooling, and age was correlated. The 
author has used interesting procedures and 
instruments for rating interest, satisfac- 
tion, and performance. 

Obviously the limited number of cases 
upon which this study was based makes 
it a pilot study rather than one that is 
definitive. In almost all cases, the correla- 
tions among the factors analyzed are so 
low that no specific implication can be 
made. Even the slightly higher job con- 
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tentment of the thirteen girls who took 
distributive education as compared to those 
who did not take distributive education 
is so small that it cannot be considered 
of consequence. This is made especially 
true by the small number of cases. 

However, the very lack of correlation 
is in itself ‘something worth knowing. Ac- 
cording to this study, it would seem there 
is very little relationship between school 
study and job success in routine selling, 
in intellectual ability and job success in 
routine selling, in school training and con- 
tentment in routine selling, and in con- 
tentment on the job and efficiency in rou- 
tine selling. 

These results seem to be in agreement 
with practical experience, and therefore it 
is probable that a study based upon a much 
larger number of cases would also show 
negligible relationship. 

The author indicates some of the im- 
plications of this lack of relationship. It 
is to be hoped that the author will write 
up his conclusions in the restrained form 
he has used in his study, but in a form 
that will be read by many business teach- 
ers. 
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MERCHANDISE FACTS MANUALS, Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 
25c¢ ea. 


These little booklets, from twenty to 
forty pages in length, are printed for the 
following topics: Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts 
and Slacks; China and Earthenware 
Draperies, Curtains and Slipcovers ; Dress 
Accessories; Fashion Jewelry; Founda- 
tion Garments ; Glassware; Handbags; 
Handkerchiefs; Infants’ Wear; Lamps; 
Lingerie; Man-Made Fabrics ; Men’s Ties, 
Hose, Hats, etc.; Men’s Pajamas, Robes 
and Underwear ; ’Millinery ; ; Negligees and 
Housecoats; How to Sell Successfully; 
Shoes; Toys; Women’s Gloves; and 
Women’s Hosiery. 

Manufacturers, buyers and expert sales- 
people were consulted in the preparation 
of these aids to selling. They contain 
basic merchandise facts and the answers 
to questions asked most frequently by 
customers about the particular products. 
The contents of each of the manuals has 
been examined by Fellows of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research for ac- 
curacy and found to be correct. 

Classes in merchandising, selling, anc 
retailing will find the tips for good selling, 
vocabulary lists for each product, descrip- 
tions of sizes and materials, magic of 
color, and hints for suggestion selling 
most valuable. 
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PERMANENT LEARNING, by W. H. 
Lancelot, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 221 pp, $2.75. 


This book is unique in its insistence upon 
teaching for permanent outcomes. As the 
author says, “Perhaps it was because the 
total mass of knowledge which we were 
required to learn was so great that we 
could learn none of it well. Whatever the 
reason, the greater amount of time and 
effort which we devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge that was later forgotten ap- 
pears to have been wasted.’ 

Therefore the book emphasizes learning 
by thinking and forming right habits of 
thinking by the pupils. Many business 
teachers have found Lancelot’s previous 
book, The Handbook of Teaching Skills, 
of great value. They will find this well 
organized and succinct book useful. 


WHOLESALING, Principles and Prag. 
tices; Revised Edition, by Theor ore N. 
Beckman and Nathanael H. Engi , New 
York: The Ronald Press Compary: 744 


pp. $5.00, 


So rapidly has the wholesaling s: ene jy 
America changed within the past dozen 
years that those familiar with th > 1937 
edition of this text, will find that ti » 1949 
revision represents a considerable re riting 
of the whole book. The material con ent oj 
the book has been considerably e: riched 
and a reorientation in light of a new busi- 
ness frame of reference is evident through- 
out the text. Of great value is th very 
current and authoritative view of tle pat- 
tern of marketing as the functicns of 
manufacturing and retailing now affect 
wholesaling. 

The authors, faculty members o! 
State and the University of Washington, 
respectively, divide their abundant material 
into three main sections. These main sec- 
tions are, “The Nature and Evolution of 
Wholesaling,” “Modern Wholesaling in the 
United States and Abroad,” “Operation and 
Management of a Wholesale Business, 
and “Economic and Governmental Aspects 
of Wholesaling.” The text is illustrated 
with well over a hundred excellent tables, 
charts, and business forms. 

The scope of the book is comprehensive, 
including not only an extensive view of 
the field of wholesaling but including also 
the ties of wholesaling to the other mar- 
keting functions and such allied techniques 
as accounting and management. The book 
is designed primarily as a college level text 
and is written in a style which is both read- 
able and interesting. 


Ohio 
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ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, Vocational Education Bul- 
letin, No, 1, 1948, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., 112 pp. 30c. 


This bulletin gives a full analysis of the 
administration of vocational education un- 
der the various Federal vocational educa- 
tion acts, particularly the George-Barden 
Act. 

The section that will especially interest 
business teachers is the one on distributive 
education, pages 45-49. The meaning of the 
term—distributive education, the kinds of 
classes permitted under the Federal aid 
program, the nature of instruction, the 
composition of classes, and the program 
for reimbursement are given in detail. The 
bulletin gives a complete presentation of 
the workings of the Federal government 
acts in their relation to the state and local 
educational programs. 


+ 


HANDBOOK FOR PENSION PLANNING, 
The Editorial Staff, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D, C, 363 
pp. $5.00. 

A guide to the ever widening interests 
in employee — It has been written 
in style for the layman, that is, the per- 
son who approaches the problem of pen- 
sion planning without the background of 
law or actuarial techniques. Each chapter 
has been written by a specialist. 

The book will be especially useful to 
employers and others to whom the prac- 
tical aspects of pension planning are im- 
mediate everyday problems. The book will 
also interest teachers of business subjects 
because it is a field of fascinating interest 
to high school and college students. It 
has a place in the school library. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 


Is there planning for the future in business education? 





Ne. York State Bureau of Business 


Educa‘ion, under the direction of Clinton 
A. Reed, proves that the answer to this 
question is “Yes.” 

Las: fall the sixth workshop under the 
chairmanship of Vern A. Frisch was held 
for the purpose of discussing ‘1950 Goals 
for Business and Distributive Education.” 
The following is a summary of the prob- 
lems discussed at that meeting and the 
recommendations formulated and submitted 


to the teachers and administrators of the 


state. 

Problem I—What specific recommenda- 
tions can be made to help school admin- 
istrators, guidance workers, business and 
distributive occupations teachers in im- 
proving guidance practices in business edu- 
cation ? 


Recommendations : 

Immediate Goals 

1. Joint responsibility for placement and 
follow-up service should be shared by 
guidance workers and business educators. 
2. It is recommended that guidance prac- 
tices with respect to business education be 
reviewed in each school and policies be 
adopted calling for more cooperation and 
closer coordination between those respon- 
sible for guidance services and vocational 
business training. 

3. It is further recommended that the 
course in Introduction to Business and 
other basic business education subjects be 
enriched by the addition of more occupa- 
tional information and other suitable guid- 
ance knowledges, and that these subjects 
be taught by enthusiastic teachers who un- 
derstand the opportunities, interests, apti- 
tudes, and special abilities needed for suc- 
cess in business careers. 

4. It is recommended that business edu- 
cators and guidance workers make full use 
of guidance data and services available 
through local and state agencies. 


Long-range Goals 

5. Modern’ vocational guidance — service 
should be the long-range goal of every 
schoo! which offers vocational business 
training. Until such time as these services 
can be provided in each school, business 
teachers charged with the responsibility 
tor advanced business training should see 
that all personnel engaged in guidance 
work are informed regarding the need for 
business workers in the local area, and any 
changes that are to be made in the 
school. Some selective criteria should be 
agreed upon for admission to advanced 
usiness classes. 

6. Counsellors should strive to make avail- 
able to every pupil in New York State a 
suitable vocational business education pro- 
gram based upon the employment needs 
of the local area and the State as a whole. 
This implies that training for the distribu- 
tive occupations and the non-stenographic 
clerical occupations be expanded. 


Problem Il—What specific recommenda- 
fions can be made regarding the planning 
and organization of programs for teachers’ 
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meetings such as sone, county and super- 
visors’ conferences which will serve as a 
guide for the chairman of these meetings 
in developing more interesting and worth- 
while programs? 


Recommendations : 

1. It is recommended that the chairman 
organize his committee to permit maximum 
teacher participation in formulating the 
program. This may be done by sending 
questionnaires to a sampling of teachers. 
2. In order to provide satisfactory pro- 
grams and continuity, it is suggested that 
a chairman and two co-chairmen shall 
comprise the committee with a chairman 
to be retired each year and a new member 
to be appointed each year. 

3. As maximum attendance is desirable, 
considerable effort should be exerted to 
create an attractive conference program. 
4. Wherever practicable, outstanding sub- 
ject matter teachers should conduct dem- 
onstrations or act as speakers. 

5. Successful business department gradu- 
ates should be invited to address meetings 
or participate in forums. 

6. Distributive Education subjects should 
receive equitable consideration with other 
business education subjects on conference 
programs. 

7. A good conference program should be 
well balanced and provide for the interest 
of all the teachers in attendance. In some 
way it should include talks by successful 
business men and women, and explanations 
or demonstrations in the major business 
subject matter fields by successful teach- 
ers; that is, stenography, bookkeeping, and 
distributive education, as well as to give 
employers an opportunity to describe the 
requirements and standards of the jobs 
under their direction. 

Problem [1I—IVhat specific recommenda- 
tion can be made relative to developing a 
satisfactory publicity program for the 
business education department in the high 
school? 


Recommendations : 
The publicity program for business edu- 
cation should be the responsibility of the 
chairman of the business department. 
It is recommended that all media available 
to the school be carefully explored for 
possible publicity purposes. Representatives 
from the local press and radio stations 
should be consulted regarding appropriate 
materials acceptable to them. Some ex- 
amples of acceptable publicity are: 
(a) Explanations of cooperative and/or 
adult programs. 
(b) Announcements on new teaching per- 
sonnel, programs and names of pupils. 
(c) The vocational success of graduates. 
(d) Cooperating merchants. 
(e) Field trips 
(f) Awards to students 
(g) Cooperative class activities 
(h) Guest speakers 
(i) Semi-annual and annual reports of 
placements, promotions, amounts earned by 
cooperative pupils, etc. 
All publicity should be approved by the 
school administration. 

(Continued on next page) 



































Important Books 


on Economics 
* 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


by Walter Rautenstrauch 
and Raymond Villers 


Industrial Consultants, members 
of the faculty, Columbia University 


ANEW approach to the solu- 

tion of that basic business 
problem: how can a businessman 
stay in business . . . how can he 
make a profit? Includes results 
of the latest research on the 
Break-Even Chart. 472 pages, 87 
charts, 64 tables. $5.00 


THE LAW OF 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


by Lee Loevinger 


Larson, Loevinger & Lindquist; Minneapolis 


A DIAGRAM of the legal frame- 

work of the American eco- 
nomic system for those who live 
and move within that system, this 
book presents an outline of the 
area of freedom for individual 
enterprise. “The best guide I’ve 
seen.”—Leon Henderson. $5.00 


GRAPHIC 
PRESENTATION 


SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. Lutz 


GUIDE to the use of graphic 

methods in business, this book 
reduces the theory of present- 
ing facts in visual form to 
their simplest and most practical 
elements, giving a thorough un- 
derstanding of the why as well as 
the how of each step. Profusely 
illustrated. $4.00 


MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


Send for examination copies on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10 








Problem IV—What specific recommenda- 
tions can be made to school administrators 
and business teachers which will lead to 
improving the in-school secretarial practice 
training which relies upon the school of- 
fices for realistic work experience? 


Recommendations : 


1. A thorough study of the State Secre- 
tarial Practice Syllabus should be made in 
order to insure better coordination between 
the in-school work experience and the out- 
lined work of the course. 


2. In-school_ work experience should be 
rote ated equally in order that maximum ex- 
perience shall be given to all pupils. 


3. It is recommended that a record be kept 
of each pupil’s accomplishments in order 
that accurate data may be accumulated 
regarding individual productive capacity 
and out-of-school earnings. 


4. Careful planning should precede the 
work experience to insure that activities 
in sufficient quantity are available to pro- 
vide effective utilization of each pupil’s 
time. 


Teachers should hold pupils accountable 
each day or week for a definite amount of 
work that closely correlates with the Sec- 
retarial Practice Syllabus requirements. 


Problem V—The success of a program 
of cooperative education depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the vision, abilities, 
and energy of the coordinator. What spe- 
cific recommendations can be made to new 
coordinators in developing a satisfactory 
program of cooperative education in office 
skills and distributive education? 


Recommendations : 


1. It is recommended that statistics prov- 
ing community need for the program be 
presented to press, service clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce and employer groups. 


The offices and stores participating in 
“a program should be diversified and rep- 
resentative of the types of offices and 
stores in the community. 


There should be a close understanding 
between the employer and the school as to 
their respective functions and obligations 
in presenting the maximum benefit to the 
trainee. 


4. Class schedules of cooperative pupils 
should be so arranged as to permit maxi- 
mum pupil participation during — special 
sales, holidays, and at other times when 
such participation may contribute most to 
a pupil’s education while at the same time 
rendering a beneficial service to store and 
office managers. 


The following advantages of a coopera- 
tive program should be emphasized to 
school administrators and the general pub- 
lic: (1) the holding power of the cooper- 
ative work in keeping pupils in school, (2) 
the opportunity it affords to earn and learn 
at the same time, (3) potential permanent 
employment following graduation, (4) the 
possibility of earning graduation credit for 
the work experience, (5) the value to mer- 
chants in increased sales and (6) it is gen- 
erally recognized as the most effective 
method of teaching vocational business 
subjects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR 
BEGINNING COORDINATORS 


“Distributive Education, Organization and 
Administration,” Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 211, Federal Security Agency, 
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Unitea States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Cooperative Part-Time Retail Training 

Programs, Supervision, Coordination, and 

Teaching,” Vocational Division Bulletin 

No. 205, United States Department of the 

— Office of Education, Washington, 
5. & 


“How to Co-ordinate School-Work Train- 
ing,” by Kenneth B. Haas, The Gregg 


Publishing Company. 


“Secretarial Co-operative Part-Time 
Classes, Their Organization and Admin- 
istration,” by William FE. Haines, The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 


Julletins prepared by the qx of Busi- 
ness Education, The State Education De- 
partment, Albany 1, New York. 


Problem VI—N hat recommendations can 
be put into effect in New York State by 
1950 which will most improve business 
and distributive education? 


It is recommended that every school 
employing two or more business teachers 
be organized on a departmental basis. The 
chairman of the department should hold 
regular professional meetings of the staff 
for the purpose of evaluating the effective- 
ness of the present business education pro- 


gram and to develop long-range plans for 


its improvement. 


An occupational survey should be made 
as a basis for the development of an effec- 
tive over-all business education program. 


It is recommended that the chairman 
of the business department in cooperation 
with the guidance department and the New 
York State Employment Service make a 
periodic follow-up study of all graduates 
and drop-outs who are employed in busi- 
ness. Following each survey _ statistics 
should be prepared showing the adequacy 
and effectiveness of the business education 
program. 


4. It is recommended that all communities 
that do not have cooperative programs in 
distributive education and office skills, ex- 
plore the advantages and possibilities of 
organizing one or both of these programs 
by 1950. 


5. It is recommended that the potentialities 
of carefully organized field trips be con- 
sidered in providing occupational informa- 
tion and motivation for pupils interested 
in vocational business careers. 


. It is recommended that every school 
consider the advantages of a series of 
suitable adult education courses in business 
and distributive education. Care should be 
exercised in organizing and teaching these 
courses to insure that they meet the needs 
and interests of adults. 


7. Each high school should examine criti- 

cally its needs for modern business ma- 

chines and equipment -and plans should be 

ie to secure netessary equipment by 
50. 


It is recommended that classroom teach- 
a loads be limited to five periods a day, 
and the number of separate preparations 
be held to a minimum. It is recommended 
that all schools make a serious effort to 
adiust the teaching loads of business 
teachers to five periods by 1950. 


It is recommended that business teach- 
ers make more effective use of available 
visual aids in enriching and vitalizing all 
business courses. 
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BACK 
NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
FEBRUARY 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JUNE 
OCTOBER 
MARCH 
JUNE 


1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1933 
1934 














